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EARLY DAYS OF «THE OVERLAND”’ 


By NOAH BROOKS 


F ANYBODY had asked me, 
in the summer of 1868, 
how many literary 
workers we could mus- 
ter in San Francisco, I 
should have replied 
that they might be 
numbered on the fin- 
gers of two hands. 
Consequently, when 
<i, ~~ Mr. Roman gently 
~ “Fi ———= broke to me the news 
that he had finally re- 
solved to start a literary enterprise that 
should be to us, dwellers on the shores of 
the Pacific, what the Atlantic was to those 
who remained in our old home on the other 
side of the continent, I will admit that I 
was a little taken aback. 

“ But he knows his own business better 
than I do,” I mused. And putting a brave 
face on the matter, I agreed to help the 
scheme with all my might, which was not 
much, and to enlist as much latent literary 
talent as might be discovered in the land 
we lived in. 

The sequel justified Mr. Roman’s confi- 
dence. As soon as the magazine could be 
put on its feet, we were. all surprised to 
discover that a great many forcible and 
original writers were lying perdu, so to 
speak, in California. There is a story that 
when a Northern regiment was marching 
through Georgia, during the Civil War, a 
call was made for typesetters, whereupon 
nearly one hundred men stepped to the 
front. In like manner, when the signal for 
the laying of the keel of the OVERLAND 
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was sounded, a little army of skilled con- 
tributors, who had been hidden in the ranks 
of business men and other workers, emerged 
to view. Of course, publisher Roman’s 
attention was earliest directed to the offices 
of the newspapers; and it came to pass that 
about one half of those who contributed to 
the first number of the magazine — issued 
in July, 1868 — were men actively engaged 
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in the onerous duties of daily newspaper 
work in San Francisco. But as soon as the 
admirable quality of the OVERLAND asserted 
itself, many well-equipped and valued con- 
tributors flocked to its standard from quar- 
ters not before suspected of harboring lit- 
erary experts. 

Nobody was thought of as editor of the 
coming magazine but Bret Harte. In fact, 
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Mr. Roman had chosen Harte while he was 
considering the feasibility of the enterprise. 
Of course, we all said that there was only 
one man in San Francisco who was fit for 
the place and who was also disengaged. At 
that time Harte had distinguished himself 
by doing a great variety of work on the 
Golden Era and the Californian, two weekly 
literary journals of much substantiai merit. 











He had been a compositor on the first- 
named of these newspapers and then had be- 
come a regular contributor to its columns. 
Subsequently, he was engaged as one of the 
writers on the staff of the Californian; and 
when Charles H. Webb left its editorial 
chair, Harte succeeded to the occupancy of 
that somewhat unprofitable piece of furni- 
ture by a perfectly natural process. Now 
he was Secretary of the United States 
Branch Mint, under the immediate patron- 
age of R. B. Swain. His work on the OVER- 
LAND need not occupy much of his time. 
We would all turn in and help him. As a 
matter of fact, he read and finally passed 
upon all contributions that were offered, 
and he wrote all of the charming bits of 
prose and verse that appeared in the de- 
partment which he felicitiously dubbed the 
‘Etc.” Some of us aided him in preparing 
literary reviews and book notices, but he 
wrote the most and the best of them. 

The selection of the title and the totem 
of the new magazine were matters of much 
moment. For the reasons which guided 
the choice of “THE OVERLAND MONTHLY,” 
I refer the curious reader to the editorial 
comment thereon, which was made in the 
first installment of the “Etc.” And as the 
grizzly bear had long been accepted as a 
token of California, from the days of the bear- 
flag downward, it was only natural that it 
should be selected as the emblem to adorn 
the cover, just as the be-ruffled head of 
John Winthrop was originally taken as the 
vignette on the cover of the Atlantic 
Monthly. The Boston magazine, you must 
understand, was always uppermost in the 
minds of its California followers. The rails 
across which Bruin stood, on the OVERLAND 
cover, growling at the on-coming traveler, 
were the happy thought of Harte, who drew 
them in by way of explaining the creature’s 
attitude. 

Behold, then, the first, and anxiously-ex- 
pected number of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY! 
With what eager admiration we turned 
its new pages! How triumphantly we com- 
pared it with its prototype on the other 
side of the continent! How full of promise 
of great things yet to be were its precious 
contents! Following the example of the 


original promoters of the Afl«ntic, Harte 
did not at first give the names of the con- 
tributors; the inquisitive reader must wait 
until a volume was printed with its table of 
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fornia. 
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contents if he would know who had written 
any one of the articles that attracted his 
attention. While this practise was kept up, 
public curiosity was piqued by the anonym- 
ity of the writers engaged in the work. | 
have always considered myself fortunate 
in having one of my little stories in the 
OVERLAND copied by Samuel Bowles in the 
Springfield Republican, and credited to 
Bret Harte, on account of this hiding of 
the authors’ names for a season. It was 
not good enough to pass as Harte’s work, 
but the mistake in the credit tickled the 
real author’s vanity, nevertheless. 

With some dismay, Harte found that our 
promised supply of fiction did not “pan 
out” very well. He had, himself, failed to 
finish a story which he had begun for the 
first number; and it was still under his fas- 
tidious file and polishing hand when the 
number went to press. When it did appear 
in the secoud issue of the magazine, it sur- 
prised and delighted everybody. It was 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” The supply 
of poetry, too, was rather scant at first, 
although it grew in volume as the months 
wore on. A majority of the contributors 
apparently preferred to write little essays, 
or reminiscences of travel. One paper I 
remember with peculiar pleasure. It was “A 
Breeze from the Woods,” by W. C. Bartlett, 
formerly a minister in Santa Cruz, and 
one of the writers on the editorial staff 
of the San Francisco Evening Bulletin. 
It was literally a breezy, sunny, picturesque 
paper, redolent of the aromatic odors of 
Californian woods and charged with an out- 
door atmosphere. Benjamin P. Avery, that 
gentle and lovable soul, whose sympathetic 
hand touched nothing that it did not adorn, 
wrote of “Art Beginnings on the Pacific,” 
a theme which found in him an intelligent 
and appreciative treatment. Years before, 
Avery and I had been associated together 
in the editorial management of a daily 
newspaper, in Marysville; and now, after 
many changes, we found ourselves together 
in San Francisco: he was then a member of 
the editorial staff of the Evening Bulletin, 
and I was managing editor of the Alta Cali- 
His death in China, in 1874, while 
he was United States Minister to Pekin, de- 
prived his country of the services of an 
able and patriotic citizen, and made a 
vacancy in the ranks of our American writ- 
ers which never has since been filled. Avery 
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was editor of the OVERLAND from 1872 
until he went to China. Another journalist 
who appeared in that first number was 
Samuel Williams, also of the Bulletin staff. 
Williams was a later arrival in California 
than most of us. He had come to San 
Francisco from the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, and by his trenchant pen at once made 
for himself a reputation which, however 
wide, could never exceed in strength the 
affectionate and friendly interest which he 
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inspired in literary society in San Francisco. 
Like most of his subsequent contributions, 
his-first was a leaf out of his journal of 


foreign travel. It was entitled “Eight 
Days in Thebes” and gave a vivid picture 
of the ruined Egyptian city on the banks of 
the Nile. One other newspaper man, the 
writer of these lines, contributed one of 
the two pieces of fiction that appeared in that 
now historic first number of the OVERLAND. 
This was “The Diamond Maker of Sacra- 
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mento,” a trifling sketch founded on the 
actual experience of a California genius 


who actually did produce diamond dust by. 


exploding carbonic acid gas under an enor- 
mous pressure. Dr. G. T. Shipley contrib- 
uted a bright little story entitled “Dos 
Reales,” and he was subsequently a prolific 
contributor of entertaining fiction. ‘George 
B. Merrill, who had had much experience in 
the Hawaiian Islands, wrote pleasantly of 
“Hawaiian Civilization.” Judge M. P. 
Deady, of the U.S. District Court, had a 
paper on the chief city of Oregon, with the 
somewhat affected title of “ Portland-on- 
Wallamett.” Forsome reason, Judge Deady’s 
spelling of the name of the river on which 
Portland stands, although probably the tor- 
rect one, did not find general acceptance. 
John F. Swift, a San Francisco business 
man, unexpectedly to his less intimate 
friends, had already developed an uncom- 
mon talent for descriptive and humorous 
writing while traveling in Southern Europe 
and the Levant. A series of his letters, 
printed in the Evening Bulletin, brimming 
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with delicious fun and showing notably 
shrewd powers of observation in the writer, 
were the first evidence of his rare powers. 
These letters were subsequently published 
in a book with the title of “Going to Jeri- 
cho,” and gave Swift a wide reputation. In 
Bret Harte’s review of that book, printed 
in one of the early numbers of the OVER- 
LAND, the reviewer ranked, Mark Twain, J. 
Ross Browne, and John hr. Swift, in the 
same group of close observers and humor- 
our writers. In his paper “Family Resem- 
blances and Differences,” contributed to the 
first number of the OVERLAND, Swift insti- 
tuted comparisons between the traits of 
some of the different races of mankind 
which he had studied in their own habitats. 
He was a genial, witty, and attractive man, 
and his death, which occurred in 1891, 
while he was Minister to Japan, was deeply 
and sincerely lamented by a very large cir- 
cle of affectionate friends. Another con- 


tribution to the first number, with a foreign 
flavor, was a delightful bit of character- 
drawing by J. T. Doyen, entitled “A Leaf 
from a Chinese Novel.” 

J. Ross Browne, whose name I have just 
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mentioned, had then established an enviable 
reputation in the older States as a humor- 
ous writer; and his contribution to our 
first number, “A Ride in Texas,” was un- 
avoidably crowded out; but it appeared in 
the second number, and was followed in 
October by “Old Texan Days.” Browne 
was a quiet talker, an industrious writer, 
and a most companionabie man. Somehow, 
it always appeared to me that when he sat 
down to write, he missed much of the zest 
and humor with which his conversation was 
lighted. But his work was nevertheless 
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widely and deservedly popular. Still an- 
other familiar California name, that of 
William V. Wells, comes to me as I write. 
His story of “High Noon of the Empire,’ 
was a vivid description of what he saw and 
heard in the City of Mexico, when the sun 
of the hapless Emperor Maximilian had 
reached its zenith. Wells was a direct 
lineal descendent of Samual Adams, and 
his biography of that stern old patriot has 
since become an American classic. 

At that time Mark Twain had made his 
celebrated trip on the steamer “ Quaker 














City,” and his jolly, mirth-creating letters 
had been printed in the Alta-California; 
but they had not then been published in his 
first famous book, “‘ The Innocents Abroad.” 
That volume did not appear until near the 
end of 1868, and Mark’s paper in the first 
number of our magazine, ** By Rail Through 
France,” was a disappointment to those who 
expected to find in it some of the broad 
and rippling humor that had so distin- 
guished his “Quaker City” letters. His 
subsequent contributions were chiefly remi- 
niscent of foreign travel; but one of these, 
“A Medieval Romance,” printed in October, 
1868, was sufficiently full of rolicking and 
extravagant fun to satisfy the most exact- 
ing of laughers. 

I have said that the supply of poetry 
was at first somewhat scant. In the body 
of the first number were only three poems, 
one of these, “In the Sierras,” was a deli- 
cate bit of descriptive and reflective verse 
by Charles Warren Stoddard,more familiarly 
known to his friends and comrades as 
“Charley.” Stoddard’s later magazine 
papers were chiefly in prose; they were 
transcripts of his South Sea experiences — 
perfect in their local color and tender sen- 
timent. Many of these subsequently ap- 
peared in his “South Sea Idyls.” In the 
August number of the magazine was 
printed his delightful poem, “The Snow 
Plant.” Ina D. Coolbrith sent to this fam- 
ous first number one of her subjective, 
thoughtful poems, “Longing,” a good ex- 
ample of the poetic fancy with which she 
afterwards embroidered many a page of the 
OVERLAND. The best poem in that number 
was a clever bit of verse, “Returned,” by 
Bret Harte. It was composed on the lines 
of “Her Letter,” a poem which Harte has 
since included in his collected writings, but 
which was, like so many of his good things, 
hidden away in the fine print of his “Etc.” 
It was Harte’s modesty that induced him 
to seclude many of his best minor poems in 
the editorial section at the end of the mag- 
azine. In this way, for example, his charm- 
ing poem, “Her Letter,” was credited in 
his “Etc.” to Jefferson Brick, in his maga- 
zine for December, 1869. But that did not 
fool anybody. For Poverty Flat was Harte’s 
own creation, and none but he could have 
so deftly turned the lines:— 


“And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee.” 
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Another delightful piece of versification 
was Bret Harte’s “San Francisco from the 
Sea.” Harte had promished a short story 
for this number, and when he failed to 
make that ready, with some confusion of 
countenance he said, “ Well, I havea bit of 
verse that will have to take its place.” The 
lines beginning, “Serene, indifferent of 
fate,” added to the fame of the versatile 
poet and story-writer. 

From the first, emphasis was laid on the 
proposition that the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
was devoted to the development of the 
country in which it was printed; and Harte 
was always anxious to give the magazine 
that “‘local color” of which we had heard 
so much in literature and had seen so little. 
His own stories and poems were full of that 
color; in fact, they had no other atmosphere 
than that of California. He was disap- 
pointed that in the first number of the 
OVERLAND he was obliged to use so many 
articles that were distinctly alien to our 
soil. This defect was duly remedied as the 
enterprise grew and steadied itself. John 
S. Hittell, for example, with his wonderfully 
exact and intimate knowledge of the ma- 
terial resources and social history of the 
Pacific coast, contributed to the early num- 
bers of the magazine many papers on min- 
ing, geology, and our increasing agricult- 
ural resources. The old Alta furnished 
forth a group of writers in the OVERLAND. 
Besides Messrs. M. G, Upton, Hittell, and 
myself, Alfred S. Evans wrote several ad- 
mirable sketches of travel among the min- 
ing camps on the eastern border of Cali- 
fornia; and John C. Cremony contributed 
some striking reminiscences of early times. 
Upton, who was a careful writer, a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dublin, and an old 
journalist in California, confined himself 
strictly to matters of fact. He had no 
aptitude for fiction, although his own pri- 
vate fund of humor was apparently inex- 
haustible. The great earthquake of October 
21, 1868, gave us all a topic for serious re- 
flection, and Upton’s careful paper on that 
disturbance, “ Earthquake Theories,” in the 
December number of the OVERLAND, was a 
valuable contribution to the vast volume of 
observations on seismic phenomena. Dr. 
J.D. B. Stillman, in his paper, “ Concerning 
the Late Earthquake,” took a more scien- 
tific view of the subject; and Harte, in his 
“Ete.” for November, 1868, apologized for 
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some slight defect in the printing of that 
number of the magazine, the earthquake 
shock having disturbed the office in which 
the printed sheets were lying. But on the 
whole, Harte was disposed to treat the 
whole subject with a levity which some 
of the dignified dons of the city thought 
unbecoming. 

Henry George, who had been associated 
with mein the editorial management of the 
San Francisco Times, since defunct, wrote 
for the third number of the OVERLAND a 
somewhat optimistic paper on “ What the 
Railroad Will Bring Us.” The first trans- 
continental railway was then advancing 
upon California, and George, while he dep- 
recated the concentration of capital which 
the great work was certain to hasten in 
accumulation. was disposed to regard the 





ultimate effects of the com- 

. pletion of the road as likely 
to be far grander than they 
really have proved to be. His 
dream of the prodigious en- 
richment of San Francisco has 
not been realized. 

Time and space will not allow 
me to catalogue even the 
names of the more notable 
contributors to the OVERLAND 
during the first two years of 
itsexistence. But I must men- 
tion, among the business men 
who gave the magazine steady 
support in various ways, Horace 
Davis, whose careful and well- 
considered paper, “ Wheat in 
California,” printed in Novem- 
ber, 1868, was one of the first 
authoritative statements of one 
of the younger industries of the 
State. Newton Booth, Governor 
and UnitedStatesSenator, wrote 
frequently for the magazine 
during those early days, his 
pen running rather to such ab- 
struse, mystical themes as were 
suggested in his “After Dark,” 
a peculiarly weird little sketch. 
Captain C. M. Scammon, of the 
United States Revenue Service, 
wrote about fur-seals, walruses, 
and other queer habitants of 
the Northern seas. Ralph 
Keeler and Prentice Mulford, 
two men whose brief careers 

ended in cloudiness and mystery, furnished 
fun and humor that did not in the least 
presage the tragedy that attended their 
several exits from life. Lawrence Barrett, 
who was associated with John McCullough 
in the management of the California 
Theater from 1868 to 1870, wrote a 
graphic description of the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge boat race in 1867. British Columbia 
and the slowly-opening regions of the North 
Pacific were lucidly treated by Taliesin 
Evans, and Mrs. F. F. Victor’s papers on 
things Oregonian and Northern were lively 
and attractive. Charles Wolcott Brooks 
was another writer to whom the interests of 
the Golden State were familiar and dear. 
His papers were not numerous, but they 
were written with lucidity and accuracy of 
detail. I must not fail to mention General 
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Edward McCook, one of a famous family 
of fighters, who, while he was Minister to 
the Hawaiian islands, wrote one or two 
stirring chapters of his recollection of the 
Civil War. But chiefly does his name in 
the list of early OVERLAND contributors 
come back to me now because of his having 
sent me aclever sketch of court life and 
social manners in the Hawaiian capital 
during the royal regime. It was printed 
anonymously in the OVERLAND, none but 
Harte and myself knowing the identity of 
the author. Its publication made gréat 
stir in Honolulu, where the truth and 
forcefulness of some of the portraits were 
recognized with wrath. After all these 


years I may divulge the secret of this enter- 
taining bit of writing. 

Looking backward over these lists of 
old friends, and associates in a literary en- 
terprise which seemed to us of great pith 
and moment, it is impossible to resist a 
feeling of sadness. So many of them have 
gone over to the ranks of the silent ma- 
jority; so few of them survive to greet me 
with the old-time cordial grasp of the hand. 
But this is the common lot of man. They 
were, and are not. The living are widely 
scattered. The dead remain not alone in fond 
memory; for their works survive, and of 
every one of them it may be truly said:— 

“They wrought well for their day and generation.” 
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“THREE days the accursed desert blast has swept 
This lonely vale amid Hesperian hills, 

And gladsome meadows of their maiden bloom 

Ravished, and the fond hearts of men consumed. 

Night falls, the winds are still, a grateful coolness 

Bedews the earth, stars fill the cloudless sky, 

But still along the hill-tops’ gloomy marge 

Glimmers the fitful, sullen lightning. Here 

Peace reigns ineffable, far yonder rage 

Unbridled elements, and no sound is heard. 
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OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST—VII 


HOTOGRAPHY, as well as the telegraph 

and steam engine, has done much to make 
the world smaller and give us the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with scenes 
and people whose aspect would never be re- 
vealed to us otherwise. No amount of 
description can convey to us the complete 
impression of a 
thing that a two 
by three Kodak 
picture can 
sometimes pro- 
duce. Onerarely 
enters a home, 
without realiz- 
ing the value to 
the occupants of 
the likenesses of 
their friends; 
and though the 
chief charm is 
often lostin the 
consciousness of 
the pose, much 
of the personal- 
ity remains to 
give thepleasure 
of recognition. 
Amateur pho- 
tography plays 
the mostimport- 
ant part in grat- 
ifying the taste 
for perpetuat- 
ing the favorite 
attitudes and 
the unconscious 
or humorous sit- 
uations in which 
our friends may 
be found. They 
are seen in the 
every-day cos- 
tume, or performing familiar duties that 
reveal them in _ characteristic ways. 
Again they may pose as princesses or 
knights in costumes improvised in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment. It is impossible 
to enter a girl’s room without discovering 
in a short time the most treasured episodes, 
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A FLORENTINE LADY 
Miss Marion Randall, Piedmont, California 


to her, of all the late pleasure trips in which 
she hasindulged. The unconventionality of 
the pictures impress themselves upon us, 
and we realize that the camera is a boon 
companion on those delightful occasions 
when one is untrammeled by form and con- 
ventionality. The pictures this time are 
more attractive 
than ever be- 
fore. The scenes 
offer the great- 
est variety, and 
are from many 
States and rep- 
resent several 
nationalities. 
From the pic- 
turescue flower 
peddler in the 
streets of Hav- 
ana, to the beau- 
tiful girl posing 
as a Florentine 
lady in a Cali- 
fornian garden, 
there is a long 
leap of thought. 

It is expected 
that amateur 
cameras will 
perpetuate some 
very interesting 
scenes that in 
time will become 
historic. We 
hope to have 
many of these 
pictures. The 
results of the 
contest for April 
and May will 
be announced 
next month. As 
this form goes to press it appears almost 
certain that the first prize has been won by 
Arthur L. Jameson of Ogdensburg, New 
York, for his “ Winter in Northern New 
York.” If we may judge by the coupons 
sent in, every dweller in Ogdensburg is a 
reader of the OVERLAND. 
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Number 59 


MILLBROOK POND 
L. Stella Whitcomb, 35 Oxford Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 





DESOLATE 
Kallan Maat Porter, New Whatcom, Washington 





Number 60 EARLY MORNING 
W. H. Stanchfield, Winona, Minnesota 
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Number 61 A CUBAN FLOWER PEDDLER OF HAVANA 
Mrs. O. T. Mason 

















Number 62 THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Mrs. John Miller, Fresno, California 





Number 63 THE ANGLER’S RETREAT 
Charles Elmer Upton, Placerville, California 
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Mrs. L. S. Wilson, 93 West Webster Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
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AN ORIENTAL OUTING 
N. C. Hawks, San Francisco 
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‘* HOSPODAR”’ 


By HENRY 8. BROOKS 


44 HOSPoODE ” is only a dog. The name 

is an abbreviation of Hospodar, the 
title given the Christian governors of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, provinces of Turkey. 
It may appear exaggeration to declare that 
we owe our fortune to him, and I, the 
supreme happiness of my life, the posses- 
sion of my beloved, for, in these days, one 
dare not strive to win a refined and accom- 
plished woman until he has secured super- 
abundant wherewithal to cherish and pro- 
tect her. 

Hospode lies in placid luxury upon our 
hearth-rug as I write. He is very old, slow 
in his movements, deaf, and sometimes 
nearly blind; but as 1 look toward him, his 
eyes beam for a moment with something of 
their youthful luster, he beats the floor 
with his tail, and approaches us to receive 
the caresses dearer to him than aught 
else. 

When I first knew Hospodar he belonged 
to my old friend Burdusachi, assayer for 
the company of which I was manager. Bur- 
dusachi was from Moldavia. He had drifted 
to San Francisco during the gold discov- 
eries with the resistless current which car- 
ried so many to the Pacific. There he estab- 
lished assaying and refining works. At first 
he accummulated money with great rapid- 
ity, but became involved in the wild specu- 
lations of a later period, which swept his 
fortune entirely away, making it necessary 
for him to seek employment in his advanced 
years and feeble health. 

Burdusachi had with him an assistant 
named Rymnick, also from Moldavia, an in- 
defatigable worker, strong as a bear, de- 
voted to him with a blind attachment, born 
probably of feudal customs — of the loyalty 
of clan to the chief — of liegeman to his 
overlord. It is literally true that Rymnick 
knew not self, so great was his attachment 
to his superior. Hospode was not more 
blindly devoted. Both would have rushed 
to instant death at his signal. I speak of 
death, as if to die for another were the 
supremest evidence of loyalty; but surely, 
to live, to slave, to yield always unhesitat- 
ing obedience, transcends the mere surren- 
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der of life, which can be thrown away in a 
moment of exaltation. 

Hospode and Rymnick were great friends. 
There was a certain similarity between 
them, I fancied. Hospode was a St. Ber- 
nard, with shaggy black and white coat, 
and a head like a lion. Rymnick had a per- 
fect mane of yellow hair, a steely blue eye, 
and brilliant white teeth, which he had a 
habit of showing when displeased or ex- 
cited; they had a semi-barbarian expres- 
sion, those teeth, but I never knew him to 
be guilty of an act of cruelty. With us, he 
was all love and loyalty; but I always felt 
convinced the harsher nature was there, 
latent, slumbering, — woe to him who should 
arouse it. 

When my friend Burdusachi’s daughter 
came from the city to pay him a visit, I 
lost my heart immediately. Pardon a lov- 
er’s rhapsody if I appear irrational. when 
speaking of her. I never beheld one so 
gentle, gracious, and fascinating. I have 
seen women more beautiful, but mere 
beauty of feature and form command admi- 
ration only, notlove. There was some sub- 
tle, indefinable charm which caused me to 
surrender myself the moment I looked upon 
her. Thereafter, I knew the world would 
be a blank to me if I could not win a place 
of affectionate regard in that gentle bosom. 
Possession did not enter into my thoughts; 
it was long before I dared so to aspire. 
Her type was Circassian, I think, her hair 
rich gold threaded fine, of changeful tints, 
varying with every tone of light; her com- 
plexion of a purity so perfect, that I have 
plucked leaf by leaf the petals of a rose 
called the “maiden’s blush” and kissed 
them every one because they offered a sug- 
gestion only of her matchless creamy pink 
and white. Her hands were as perfect in 
form and texture as the tapering leaf of a 
lily. Could any ordinary man hope to win 
the love and devotion of so exquisite a 
creature? 

Doubtless her visit was a great source of 
delight to my old friend, but I could see 
also that it awakened grave anxieties, and 
probably vain regrets for the fortune he 
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had lost. What was to become of this 
sweet girl, of her mother and young brother 
in the distant city, should he be suddenly 
taken from them? I was greatly attached 
to the kind, courtly old gentleman. I had 
learned something of his past. His father 
had been governor of Moldavia. Political 
complications caused the exile of the family 
from their native land. He soon became 
superintendent of one of the European 
mints, for he possessed unrivaled knowledge 
in metallurgy. This knowledge caused him 
to be a most valuable acquisition to our 
concern. On the other hand his years were 
creeping on apace, and his growing infirm- 
ities warned him that the day was approach- 
ing when he must expect to be incapacitated 
from labor involving so much responsibility. 
He was at this time approaching seventy, 
extremely nervous and sensitive. His hair 
was quite white, his form somewhat bent, 
and stiff, with a rheumatic affection. Rym- 
nick guarded him with aimost slavish de- 
votion, never permitting him to over-exert 
himself, or to encounter the least unneces- 
sary exposure. His care added greatly to 
the old man’s efficiency, and was calculated 
materially to prolong his years of useful- 
ness. 

When I tell you my conviction that Hos- 
pode was conscious of our mutual relations, 
that my old friend was the chief, so to 
speak, that Rymnick was his servant, Saidee 
his daughter, and that I loved her, you will 
charge me with exaggeration, I fear. The 
dog loved us all. He had every reason to 
be attached to me, because I took him out 
a great deal; hunted with him, and gave him 
the opportunities for sport and active ex- 
ercise, of which a St. Bernard is so fond; 
but it was more than love he gave Saidee: 
adoration! I cannot find a name more cor- 
rect or suitable. We were all constantly 
together; we had an officer’s table, and 
made no change on Saidee’s account. Rym- 
nick took his meals later. He cared for 
Hospode with something of the same devo- 
tion which he bestowed upon his master, 
but I am quite sure he never won the same 
place in the dog’s affections or respect, if I 
may use the term in that connection. I am 
convinced, also, by some inscrutable means, 
the dog knew something of the anxieties 
and apprehension of my old friend; for 
when the moods of depression fell upon him, 
Hospode would lay his head upon the old 


man’s knee and gaze in his face with an ex- 
pression of sympathy and affection touching 
to behold. 


Bodie was known throughout California 
and Nevada “as a bad man’s camp,” but it 
must always be remembered that the best 
as well as the worst are to be found in such 
places. It was full of drinking and gam- 
bling saloons, lavishly decorated, and pro- 
vided with all the luxuries coveted in such 
a community; deliciously cool in summer, 
thoroughly warm and comfortable in win- 
ter. There were free lunch tables, excel- 
lent music, luxurious seats commanding a 
view of the billiard players; what wonder 
men were tempted to enter who had been 
toiling all day, with no refuge but the 
rough walls of a log cabin, or a hole exca- 
vated in the mountain side lined with sticks 
of green pine? The Bella Union, named 
after a noted place of the early days of San 
Francisco, was the most frequented of 
these. Its monte, faro, and poker tables 
were full every night; dense throngs sur- 
rounding the players, the stakes golden 
piles of double eagles or buckskin sacks 
filled with gold dust. 

One night, long remembered even in 
Bodie, a dispute arose at one of the Monte 
tables, and a desperate fight with revolvers 
at close quarters ensued. Three men were 
killed and one fatally wounded by a man 
named Frank Dolman, a well-known gam- 
bler and sport, who had once been “an 
honest miner.” Dolman contrived to make 
his escape into the hills and elude arrest, 
although rewards amounting to several 
thousand dollars were offered for his ap- 
prehension. None of us dreamed that this 
occurrence could be connected in- the 
remotest manner with our fortunes. We 
never visited the gambling or drinking 
saloons. We passed our evenings, quietly 
enough, in our own quarters. Ordinarily, 
of an evening, I would play a game of chess 
with Burdusachi. After his daughter’s 
arrival we read aloud, or sometimes made 
up a game at whist. These evenings were 
never dull. Burdusachi was one of the 
best informed men I ever met; possessed of 
a wonderful memory and an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of interesting and curious 
information. We received the best of cur- 


rent literature, and kept ourselves closely 
in touch with the active world, notwith- 
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standing our isolation. I had known Frank 
Dolman slightly, before he had become ad- 
dicted to evil ways; but when the tragedy 
occurred it made no particular impression 
on me, nor did I feel the least interest in 
his chances of escape or capture. 

A few days after the fight at the Bella 
Union I was out with my rifle, hoping to get 
a shot at some deer which had been seen a 
short distance from the town. Hospode 
had begged hard to be permitted to accom- 
pany me, and had looked so aggrieved and 
reproachful upon being refused that, at the 
last moment, I yielded, and whistled him to 
follow. He came bounding and barking in 
an ecstasy of joy, throwing the snow, 
which had recently fallen, in clouds of spray 
upon his shaggy coat. One who has never 
seen a St. Bernard in the mountains, amid 
the snow, can form little conception of the 
delight such a noble animal experiences 
when permitted to accompany his master or 
some well-loved friend on such an excur- 
sion. Hospode was a serious dog, supremely 
dignified, but he had his moments of delir- 
ium. Once fairly in the hills he rolled over 
and over in the snow, bathing in it, burying 
himself, almost, at times, sneezing and 
snorting, barking with delight, chasing his 
great bushy tail, like any unsophisticated 
puppy, but finally sobering down, and tak- 
ing pains to inform me, in his dumb way, 
that this was only an exuberant manifesta- 
tion of joy and gratitude; that he was con- 
scious of his responsibilities, and would be 
careful not to prove unworthy of them. 

I had been out several hours, thinking 
more of Saidee Burdusachi and her father 
than of the deer, when Hospode, who by 
this time was walking calmly enough by my 
side, gave a low growl. That was to warn 
me some one was approaching. If he had 
seen or scented a deer he would have been 
silent, his body would have become rigid, 
and his shaggy hair have stood erect. 
Carrying my rifle so that I could use it 
promptly, I proceeded cautiously until I 
caught sight of three men, all well mounted 
and heavily armed. One of them I recog- 
nized as the Sheriff, whom I knew very well, 
the others were his assistants, no doubt, in 
search of the man “Frank,” who had shot 
his gambling associates. As soon as we 
met, the Sheriff told me they had been fol- 
ing the foot-prints of a woman, which the 
recent snow had obliterated. They felt 


confident they were the tracks of “ Marina,” 
a “Chilena,” whom they suspected of being 
in company with the murderer, and they 
requested me to keep a sharp lookout, and 
report if I saw any trace of the fugitives, 
which I promised, readily enough, to do. 
Then the party struck off in a direction 
opposite to the one they had been follow- 
ing, while I continued on, my thoughts 
rudely disturbed by the incident. 

About half an hour later Hospode again 
gave signs of uneasiness, but on this occa- 
sion he behaved quite differently, uttering 
no sound, but sniffing the snow, and raising 
his head repeatedly, as if to catch some 
scent borne to him on the breeze; then ask- 
ing my permission and desiring me to fol- 
low, as plainly as language could have 
spoken, he led the way over hill and ravine 
until he stopped in front of a cluster of low 
bushes projecting from the side of a hil- 
lock, the branches of which were bent 
down with a weight of snow. Here he 
gave a low growl, the hair around his neck 
and along his back stood nearly erect, and 
he became rigid with excitement. Parting 
the brush with my hand, and disentangling 
it where it seemed to have been artificially 
woven together, I found myself at the en- 
trance of a “dug-out,” such as is common 
enough in the vicinity, occasionally used as 
a winter camp by miners and prospectors. 
Their appearance is desolate in the last de- 
gree, but they are fairly warm, and afford 
secure shelter from the storms and blizzards 
which frequently destroy more pretentious 
constructions. The next moment I entered, 
and was instantly covered by a pair of re- 
volvers in the hands of the fugitive “Frank,” 
who was lying ona rude cot, evidently par- 
tially crippled. The woman “ Marina” knelt 
by his side. 

The situation was sudden and alarming. 
To add to it, I found great difficulty in re- 
straining Hospode, who evidently under- 
stood the menace of the man’s attitude. I 
have often thought it was a miracle Dolman 
did not shoot me; for, with my ritle pre- 
sented, and the dog in advance, he must 
have thought I had followed his trail in 


order to obtain the reward. Probably he 
had had more than enough of bloodshed, and 
realized that he held me at his mercy even 
if my intentions were hostile. 


“Put up your weapons, Frank,” I said, 
“I am not searching for you. The dog 
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followed the trail and led me here. You 
know who! am. You blinded the dug-out 
so effectually that 1 was not aware of it 
until I disentangled the brush.” 

“Did you see anything of the Sheriff?” he 
asked, lowering his pistols, but still eyeing 
me with suspicion. 

“Yes, I met him half an hour ago, with 
two constables. He had seen your com- 
panion’s track, but had lost it in the snow. 
After meeting me they went south. You 
are in no danger from them at present.” 

At this, he gave a sigh of relief and sank 
back on his cot groaning. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“Yes, shot in the groin. I sent Marina 
for medicine and food, but she got scared 
and returned. We have not had a bite to 
eat or a drop to drink, except melted snow, 
for two days. I was just going to take the 
chances and send her out again, though I 
knew Dan Thompson (the Sheriff) was hang- 
ing around. If I ever get a bead on him he 
won’t hunt any more blood money. They 
want to call me a murderer, I suppose; but 
it was a fair fight, if you call it fair, one 
against the crowd. Billy Ryan stacked the 
deck, and when I caught him he reached 
for his gun. That was the way of it, so 
help me, God. Now, they have put a price 
on my head, and are hunting me like blood 
hounds.” 

“T have a little lunch with me, Frank,” 
I said, touched by the desperate strait in 
which he was placed, and impressed to be- 
lieve in the truth of his statement; “and 
here is a flask of whisky. Youare welcome 
to both. I will send you more, and also 
some medicines as soon as | return.” 

“Thank you,” he said with savage em- 
phasis, his suspicions again aroused, “and 
what is to prevent your friends from tak- 
ing me or betraying me when they come?” 

“I do not propose to send any friends: I 
will send the dog.” 

“What, with the things?” 

“Yes.” 

“They will catch on to that quick enough 
when they see him packed.” 

“They shall not see him. I will send 
him in the night. No one will notice the 
dog’s tracks, the wolves and coyotes are 
too plentiful. It is snowing now. My 
tracks will soon be obliterated, Refresh 
yourselves with the scanty lunch, and put 
aside your distrust. No man would betray 
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you for five thousand dollars, or a hundred 
thousand. There are men in the world. 
You must know that, for you have met 
plenty in your time.” 

“ Yes, and you are one, or your eye lies; 
I believe you and will trust you. A man 
can lie easily enough with his tongue, but I 
have never seen the man who could lie with 
his eyes. Sit down, if you can find a seat. 
You must not mind me. When a fellow 
has been hunted like a mad dog, and is ly- 
ing wounded and hungry, it makes him sav- 
age. They are going to lynch me, I hear, 
if they get hold of me. Well, they have n’t 
got me yet, and if they get me, some of 
them may be sorry they found me!” 

“*T will not stay,” I said soothingly. “ You 
need medicine and food. Let me see your 
wound, that I may know what to send.” 

The woman had bandaged it, not unskil- 
fully. I was so fortunate as to find the 
bullet and extract it. It was comparatively 
an easy matter to do, as it was near the 
skin, but it seemed to relieve him and give 
him confidence. Then I prepared to depart. 
Hospode had been lying on the floor of the 
dug-out, watching our every movement. 
He did not like the man, that was evident. 
He made friends with the woman readily 
enough, even permitting her to caress him, 
which he rarely would allow strangers to do. 

“Can you trust your dog to bring the 
things?” Dolman asked, doubtfully. 

“Yes, rest easy on that score, he is won- 
derfully intelligent.” I took off one of my 
gloves, and hanging it on a projecting piece 
of pine, called Hospode. He sprang to his 
feet, instantly, all alert, for I. had trained 
him with my glove to perform many useful 
things. 

“Hospode, you are to come and fetch 
it,” I said. 

The sagacious beast understood me in- 
stantly, and manifested plainly the delight 
he experienced in the anticipation of being 
of service. 

“He will come with the things carefully 
packed, about ten or eleven o’clock. He 
will whine when he reaches the cabin, and 
scratch at the dvor. Then Marina must 
unpack the load and give him the glove. 
Call him, Marina.” 

He responded instantly to her call, and 
again permitted her to caress and even kiss 
him, but he would not go near Dolman, 
although he tried hard to coax him to do so. 
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As I was about to leave the dug-out, my 
eyes, which had become accustomed to the 
obscure light, were attracted by the glitter 
of gold. There were two or three small 
boulders of quartz, lying upon a rude bench 
or table pinned against the wall. I knew 
instantly they were what is called “ float” 
by miners and prospectors. They had been 
broken, showing the inside extremely rich 
with the precious metal. I took up one of 
the pieces, saying, “That is fine float, Dol- 
man, I did not know you had been prospect- 
ing lately.” 

“OQ, yes,” he answered with a constrained 
laugh. “I do a little mining now and then. 
I was as good a miner as there is in this 
camp until I took to gambling. If I couid 
have left cards and liquor alone, it would 
have been a great deal better for me. But 
it is too late to think of all that now. What 
is the use of talk? The devil has got safe 
hold of his own this time, I guess.” 

The poor Chilean woman, his devoted 
slave, went to him and murmured words of 
encouragement, taking his hand which was 
hanging over the side of the rude cot, 
pressing it tenderly to her bosom, and kiss- 
ing it. 

** All right, Marina,” he said more gently, 


“T sha’ n’t go this time, girl, if you can 


help it. I know that well enough. Give 
me a drink of whisky. There is nothing 
like it when a fellow is down in the mouth. 
Here ’s luck, old man. You have done me 
a good turn and I won’t forget it. Frank 
is a bad lot. Even the dog knows that, but 
I can be a good friend all the same. 


Ill. 


WHEN I returned to camp, and related 
my adventure to my friends I was surprised 
at the sensation my story created. Saidee 
turned pale as death when I described my 
entry into the dug-out, and Dolman menac- 
ing me with the revolvers. I had not 
thought her so emotional. Her father also 
betrayed great agitation. Rymnick pulled 
fiercely at his moustachios and showed his 
gleaming teeth. But when I described the 
devotion of the poor Chilean woman, it 
touched them all. Saidee’s beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. Rymnick wanted to start 
immediately with supplies, but that was not 
to be thought of. 

I described my plan of sending relief, 
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which met with unanimous approval, and we 
spent the remainder of the afternoon mak- 
ing the necessary preparations. Burdu- 
sachi, who knew a great deal about the 
treatment of wounds, as about everything 
else, sent to the pharmacy for the necessary 
medicines; Rymnick volunteered to pur- 
chase the provisions, not forgetting a bottle 
of good cognac. I prepared the harness 
for the dog. But while we were all ‘thus 
actually engaged in our work of charity I 
could not help reflecting upon the incon- 
sistency of our actions, all of us plotting 
and scheming to relieve a notorious outlaw 
and his paramour, instead of surrendering 
him to justice, that he might be punished 
for his crime! We were all good, law-abid- 
ing citizens, or at least had been up to 
this moment. When the sheriff had in- 
structed me to inform him if I discovered 
any traces of the fugitive, I had not for a mo- 
ment doubted that it was my duty to do so. 
Under ordinary circumstances we would 
haveshunned the slightest contact with these 
people. Now, we were actually endanger- 
ing our reputation, and exposing ourselves 
to arrest, in order to aid them. 

Hospode certainly knew something of 
what was going on, and the part he was to 
be called upon to perform; for he became 
restless and excited. He knew the purpose 
of the harness, with which I had trained him 
on former occasions. He came to me re- 
peatedly while I was working upon it, and 
barked in an uneasy manner, first at one, 
then at another of us. When night ap- 
proached, we could scarcely restrain him, but 
when we called him about nine o’clock, and 
I proceeded to put on the harness, be be- 
came instantly patient and docile, his great 
mouth open and his tongue hanging out, 
“smiling all over his face” as Rymnick ex- 
pressed it, and looking from one to another 
of us, his great intelligent eyes full of 
grateful emotion because of the trust re- 
posed in him. I can hardly venture to des- 
cribe all I could see in his attitude and ex- 
pression. It was full of conscientiousness 
and devotion. We all knew perfectly well 
that nothing but death could deter him from 
fulfilling his mission. 

It was snowing furiously when the dog 
went out, and so dark that we had little 
dread of his being observed or molested. 
After his departure we all sat near together, 
talking only in whispers, waiting in anxious 
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silence, like conspirators, as indeed we 
were. 

It was past midnight, when we heard 
Hospode whine and scratch at the door for 
admission. Saidee flew to open it, when 
the noble beast entered, and crossing the 
room, laid the glove at my feet. There was 
something extremely touching in the act. 
It expressed both pride and humility. Saidee 
sank on her knees and kissed him again and 
again, and I am sure we could all have done 
the same if we had not feared to compro- 
mise our manhood. There was a piece of 
closely folded paper attached to his collar, 
on which Marina had penciled a few lines, 
without signature, thanking us gratefully, 
and praying God to reward us for our 
goodness. 

“1 have embraced your noble dog,” she 
said, “he knows, I am sure, the gratitude 
of my heart.” 

When Saidee read this she sought so hide 
her eyes, burying them in Hospode’s shaggy 
coat. What would I have given to have 
shared the caress. 

I did not communicate to my friends the 
incident of the float quartz. The secret, if 
secret it was, was not mine. I had discov- 
ered it by accident. I knew nothing as to 
the particulars concerning it. The rock 
might have been transported from some 
distant locality, although Dolman’s words 
certainly seemed to imply that the source 
of the float was not remote. In any event, 
it was quite possible he had associates. 

We sent Hospode three times a week to 
the dug-out, without any accident interven- 
ing. At the end of the second week Marina 
wrote that Dolman thought he was strong 
enough to make the journey to the bay (San 
Francisco), where he hoped to get into one 
of the hospitals,—and could we send a 
conveyance, as he was still unable to walk? 
Fortunately, the dug-out was so situated 
that a sled could be driven to within a few 
yards of the entrance. Of course the tracks 
might betray us, but at this season the 
snows were so abundant that we appre- 
hended no great danger from that source. 
After anxious deliberation it was resolved 
that Rymnick and I should make the effort 
to get the wounded man down to the train 
on the Monday night following, there being 
fewer persons aboard after the carousing 
customary on Saturday and Sunday. I sent 
word, accordingly, by Hospode, and at the 


time appointed, we set out under cover of 
the darkness. 

When we reached the dug-out and pro- 
ceeded to convey the wounded man to the 
wagon, I entertained little hope of his ulti- 
mate recovery. He suffered excruciating 
agony upon being moved. Careful as we 
were, the journey must have proved all that 
mortal could endure. Most fortunately we 
reached the train on time, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him laid in comparative 
comfort on a Pullman sleeper, no one hav- 
ing for a moment suspected his identity, so 
far as we could detect. Marina accom- 
panied him. Never had the best and noblest 
of men a more devoted attendant. 


Some months later, when we had almost 
forgotten the incident, or at least had 
ceased to think about it, Marina walked 
into my office one day, clad in deepest 
mourning, and so worn as scarcely to be 
recognizable. 

‘*He is dead,” she said, before I had time 
to make inquiry. “He charged me to de- 
liver this letter. Near the end he was not 
in great pain. Almost his last strength 
was devoted to it. He would not permit 
me to write for him, although I implored 
him to allow me to do so.” 

Upon placing the letter in rm’ hands she 
insisted upon departing. Evilently she 
wished me to understand that sh- made no 
further pretense of claim tom: ympathy, 
perhaps even that she had never been en- 
titled to it. Dolman’s letter read as fol- 
lows; it was hardly legible in places, but 
fairly well written, considering his condi- 
tion:— 


DEAR FRIEND:— 


I call you friend because you proved yourself a true 
friend to me. The doctors told me today to prepare 
for the bone-yard, which is no more than I expected 
all along. That last shot of Bill Ryan’s did for me, 
or I would have got away with the whole crowd; but 
it is all the same in the long run, I suppose. 

I have given Marina my little pile, and the traps | 
own in Bodie. I give you what I hope will make you 
rich. though I never set eyes on the vein. You re- 
member the pieces of float you looked at as you were 
leaving the dug-out that day. I found them at the 
head of Sailor’s Creek, near the forks. If you will 
scratch under my cot you will find nearly a bushel of 
them. I prospected long enough to know that you 
must take the North fork to find the lode. If you 
will follow up the North fork a hundred yards or so, 
you will see a big bowlder, on the right bank in among 
a lot of sage-brush. 7Zyat ts float! It is too heavy 
to move without breaking it up. It is full of gold. I 
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chipped it a little, down among the brush and horned 
it. It was rich. The boys all say you are a good 
miner, so you won’t have so much trouble in finding 
the ledge, after what I tell you. It is a big thing and 
plenty of it, or Frank Dolman is a liar and a fool into 
the bargain. That bowlder weighs half a ton — so it 
has n’t drifted far. The ledge must be somewhere 
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between the head of the fork and the summit of the 
ridge, for it did n’t roll up hill! Itis the richest float 
I ever saw. 
Solong, old man. Take care of yourself and don't 
think me a cur because I didn’t die in my boots. 
Yours truly. 
FRANK DOLMAN. 


JULY 


N earnest worker, bountiful July! 
Her manner brusque, and fitful in its tone. 
“NO time! No time!” was her continuous cry — 
“Work! Work!” her hasty speech. ‘‘ Work! I alone 
For the great harvester prepare in haste — 
Gather and cure — gather, that naught may waste! 


“To work! To work! No time for gentle speech 
Or dainty toilet! Out by dawn of day! 


Swing far the scythe! 


Pile up with manly stretch! 


Out, children, to the field — toss, turn the hay! 
Up, maidens! Bake and brew — prepare good cheer! 
Feast, harvest hands — drink to my sire, the Year! 


“But drink ye quickly — eat ye well with speed! 

Then be ye gone! — nor loiter, tho’ ’t is sweet. 

Swift pass the harvest hours. Take heed —take heed! 
Only at castle board is dalliance meet. 

Partake ye to the full, but mark the time! 

Ease on a harvest day Heaven deemeth crime!” 


Thus spake July. Then flashed her lightnings forth, 
And sent her thunders pealing through the skies; 
Plenty she scatters, southward, west and north — 
Sut all must haste — ease unto all denies! 

One poor stray bard, that loved her, pleaded long, 
“0, let me sing to thee, one harvest song!” 


She answered, “ Yea — but bind ’til eventide — 
Then in the twilight sing thy song to me.” 

Poor bard! far easier, had he been denied, 

For eve brought aching shoulders, blistered feet, 
And with them her command, “ Thy song repeat!” 


He sat ’neath mound of new-mown hay, and sang, 

sut not the strain he would have sung at morn! 

A tingle of rebellion, sullen rang 

Through his tired breast, and something like to scorn. 
He swept his harp, and careless ballad wove 

Unto July — no longer his heart’s love. 


Ardsley on Hudson, May, 1898 


Margaret A. Brooks. 











ABOUT THE STIKINE 


HOW A SQUAW SAVED HER HUSBAND 


By CAPT. C. 


ELATIVE to early voyages and discov- 
eries upon the northwestern coast of 
North America, the region through which 
the Stikine river runs its course to the 
ocean has been peculiarly attractive. The 
source of the Stikine is among abrupt ele- 
vations, which to explorers and trappers 
were known as the Blue Mountains. The 
river unites with the waters of the Pacific, 
in latitude fifty-six degrees and forty-one 
seconds. 

As early as 1834, the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany attempted the establishment of a 
Trading Post upon the banks of the Stikine; 
but the Russian authorities, learning of the 
movement. constructed a primitive fortifi- 
cation near its mouth, and an imperial 
corvette was sent thither to prevent the 
establishment of any foreign enterprise. 

At this period the ships of fur trade of 
different nationalities hovered about the 
western coasts from the peninsula of Lower 
California to Cook’s River, and much rivalry 
existed in exploration as well as trade. In 
fact, no effort was spared to obtain the val- 
uable peltries brought by interior tribes to 
the coast for barter; and intrigue with 
sharp dealing was frequently practised by 
both the savage and his civilized compeer, 
and it is a question, which of the contract- 
ing parties was the more unscrupulous in 
trade. 

Many an adventurous spirit found his 
way to those somber shores for the pur- 
poses of trade or trapping, or to gratify a 
restless inclination. Not infrequently he 
remained, taking to himself an Indian wife, 
and leading a nomadic life on river and sea- 
coast, or wandering among the mountains 
and along the small streams of the middle 
ranges, living a wild life of hunting, fishing, 
and trapping the fur-bearing animals that 
abounded in those parts. 

In the winter of 1865, while on our pas- 
sage, in the U.S. Steamer Shubrick, from 
San Francisco to Sitka, official duties re- 
quired us to call at the mouth of the Sti- 
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kine; and during our brief stay we were 
visited by a Canadian voyageur, La Barge, 
by name, who was accompanied by his In- 
dian wife, with a chubby child nearly as 
broad as it was long. The mother was a 
good example of a Kiloochman, with a tint 
of white blood in her veins, as well as a tint 
from the same source in her complexion. 
In form she was dumpy, but of a muscular 
make-up, with a physiognomy that indicated 
a cheerful, though determined character. 
Never was a child of the forest more happy 
than she, while passing an hour on ship- 
board with her spouse. He wasa fine repre- 
sentative of the voyageur class, apparently 
above the average in intelligence, as well as 
in his knowledge of remote regions of the 
interior, routes of travel, and the haunts of 
game. Being fond of telling about those 
hyperborian wilds, the incidents of the chase 
and his adventurous life, he proved an in- 
teresting talker. 

Speaking of the life he had led with his 
Indian companion, he remarked with much 
earnestness, “I shall never leave her! No 
civilized being could have been more faith- 
ful. She has followed me in all my expedi- 
tions on foot and in the canoe; and but for 
her care, I might have been food for the 
wolves long ago. To give you a faint idea 
of our rough life in the bush, I will tell you 
a little of what befell us during one of my 
trapping seasons well up on the forks of 
the river. At times I was engaged in 
catching mink and beaver on a small tribu- 
tary of the Stikine, when suddenly I was 
stricken with fever. For weeks [ was so 
low that dilirium ensued, and when at last 
the malady abated it left me quite helpless. 
In my despair I fully believed I had done my 
last trapping. I told Panchita I felt quite 
sure I should soon be devoured by the 
wolves and ravens.” 

At this point of his narative La Barge 
was interrupted by his swarthy mate, who 
exclaimed: “ You Tyee-man! You have not 
told half the story.” And the adage held 
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good that there is no controlling a loqua- 
cious tongue. 

“We had traveled a long, long way,” she 
said, “on an old trail, the day that La 
Barge become ill. Perhaps it seemed longer 
than it really was, for we had but little to 
eat. We did not care just then to stop to 
cook meat; so we snatched wild berries 
from the bushes as we passed them, and 
when at last we halted to camp for the 
night we could just see the Stikine through 
a gorge in the mountains. Hardly had we 
prepared a shelter, when La Barge fell, 
quite exhausted. We passed asleepless night, 
for La Barge lay in great distress, while 
tenas-man,' at my breast, was quite wakeful. 
Well, I prayed both for rest and for dawn; 
but before the sun shone over the peaks of 
the mountains La Barge had become delir- 
ious, with a raging fever. For many days 
and nights I nursed him as best I could; 
and at last the malady left him. But so 
weak was he that he lay quite helpless. I 
knew he must have nourishment very soon, 
or he would die. So J laid our child beside 
him, and said I would go and dig some 
wapa-toos’ if nothing better could be 
found. As I wandered along the bank of 
the stream, I could hear the screams of 
hawks far down the valley. I hastened 
through the brush and vines toward the 
place whence the sound came. I could see 
their brooding place high up on a beetling 
rock that hung over the water. It was a 
giddy climb, even on its sloping side; but 


I lost no time in reaching its summit. Seiz-_ 


ing two squabs, I snatched them from their 
nest and hurried back to our camp-fire to 
prepare some of their flesh for La Barge. 
But when I gave him a morsel, he could not 
eat, and in my alarm I held him to my 
breast with ten as-man. For days I fed 
them both from my bosom, until my hus- 
band could eat meat. He soon became like 
himself again, though weeks passed before 
he was able to travel over the rough coun- 
try about us. 

Meanwhile I often walked from our camp 
to a bend in the river, where I could get a 
view both up and down the valley. I had 
but little hope of seeing a passing canoe, or 
even a strolling smack. Yet it was the 
season for getting bark and picking berries, 
and each succeeding day, while La Barge 


!'Tenas-man — jargon name for a child. 
2Indian potatoes — edible roots. 


was sleeping, I could not curb my anxiety 
to be on the move. With ten as-man 
hanging to my back I would saunter along 
the banks of the stream, if only to gaze on 
the water reflecting the forest-lined shores. 
To have seen the smoke of a distant camp- 
fire, or anything to break the monotony of 
our enforced seclusion, would have been a 
delight — unless it had been the too near 
approach of some skulking savage or the 
prowling of wolves. 

One morning, however, as I was wander- 
ing along the shore, the air seemed so fresh 
and clear I thought I would halloo across 
the water just to hear the echo. So I called 
out Tillicum! Tillicum! Tyee-man!* Do 
you hear my voice? Hardly had the echo 
ceased when I saw an Indian alone in his 
canoe, lazily drifting down the stream as 
he fished for salmon. I waited in silence 
for him to answer me as he passed, but he 
gave no heed, and soon he and his canoe 
glided out of sight beyond a bushy point. 

Heart-sick, I hastened back to camp to 
tell La Barge what [ had seen. I thought 
that perhaps the stranger would return be- 
fore night fall, and bring usa salmon. At 
which my husband smiled, as he replied, 
that all I had seen was some cultas siwash” 
in a memeluse canoe,* which he had stolen. 
Yet day after day I would saunter along 
the river’s bank, still trusting that I might 
see other canoes, or perhaps some white 
trappers paddling by. But no living being 
was seen, afoot or afloat, as the long tedi- 
ous days came and went. But all the while 
La Barge was gaining strength, and I was 
quite happy when at last we left our camp 
to hunt, trap, and fish along our trail until 
the season was over. Then we made the 
best of our way to the trading post, where 
we trafficked our furs and then we returned 
to the lodge of my father. Before we 
reached my old home,. some strolling old 
woman descried us at some distance as we 
were approaching the shore, and very soon 
there were many of our tribe assembled to 
meet us. But we did not leave our canoe 
until my father, who was chief of the vil- 
lage, came to bid us welcome. When we 
met I was not long in recounting our 


1Tillicum, an Indian; Tyee or Tyee-man, a chief. 
2Cultas siwash, a worthless Indian. 


3Memeluse canoe, is one which has been used as a 
casket for the remains of a deceased Indian. 
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adventures in the mountains; and whenIhad are home again with two nursing babes; 
finished my story my father replied with a one tall white one, and one ten as-man. 





leer, saying, “My poor Panchita, you left Welcome! Welcome!” 


us, with your darling voyaguer, and now you 


A JUNE SONG 


SONG-BIRDS from the East, 
And sea-birds from the west, 
And great birds of the shining wing, 
That in the northlands nest, 
Come, sing to my red, red rose, 
And my lilies saintly white, 
To my golden poppies sing 
Your throatful of delight; 
Tilt on the swinging boughs 
Of my accacia trees, 
And pour your music out upon 
The purfume-laden breeze. 
Come, songsters of the wood, 
And put your heart in tune 
To the flowers and the sun 
Of this happy land of June. 


Cry, out, O brave, bright birds 
That soar, and swoop and swing 
Above the sapphire sea 

In a wild was sailing; 

Drop down and flick the foam, 
As the arrow flies when sped; 

_ Laugh at your startled prey, 
And scream to your mates o’erhead; 
Be drunken with the joy 
Of the sparkling air and brine, 
With the glory of the day, 

Its shadows and its shine; 
With the color and the warmth 
Of this June-land by the sea, 
That you whirl above in play, 
And you scream unto in glee. 


Cry, O pilots of the air, 

Leading to the lonely meads 

By the quiet lakes and cold, 

To the land of grass and reeds, 
Twixt the northern mountains set 
Like a picture in a frame, 

In among the headlands bold; 
Where the weird northlights flame, 
Flashing through the evening sky; 
Where the days are still and long, 
And the hours are brief that roll— 
Filled with murmurs of the song 
Sung by cataracts and pines 

To the fiercely glowing stars 
Swinging round the northern pole— 
Back the midnight’s ebon bars. 


O, wingéd creatures all, 

Of the land or of the sea, 

Of the west, or east, or south, 
Bird or butterfly or bee, 

Or the eagle of the crags, 
Breathing of this air divine 
Blowing from its maker’s mouth, 
Quickening the blood like wine, 
Sing and cry unto this land, 

To this sunland by the sea, 

To the sea that bounds this shore 
In a summer symphony — 

Topaz wave and amber sand — 
To this sapphire sea and sky, 

To the mountains towering o’er 
Vales where shimmering harvests lie; 
To this joyous land and free, 

To my flowers, and to my heart, 
Sing a jocund jubilee — 

June is sweet, and life is short. 


Frances Fuller Victor 




















A TALE OF THE WESTPHALIAN 


WHERE THEY FOUND HER 


GEISTERSEHERS 


By JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD 


ESTPHALIA, like Scotland, boasts of 

men who possess the gift of sec- 

ond sight; though Levin Schucking, in his 

book, Das Romantische Westphalen, says 

that these men are dying out, and the power 

to foresee is growing very rare in old West- 
phalia. 

It is not a source of pleasure to the 
men themselves, this strange gift to fore- 
tell the death and burial of their fellow- 
men, and they would willingly dispense with 
it if they might. In my earliest youth I 
saw one of these Spokenkieker or Geister- 
seher, and I remember him very well. A 
tall, ungainly man, was old Nolte; with 
grayish hair, a kind expression on his face, 
with light-blue, melancholy eyes, that stood 
out of his head with terror, people said, 
when he had one of his visions, called 
Vorgesicht. 

He was a baker by trade, and his appren- 
tices said that they had seen him, in the 
middle of the night, leave the kneading- 
trough without a moment’s warning, and 
with glazed eyes walk through the house to 
the street, and there with straining eyes 
peer through the darkness, moaning and 
wringing his hands as in deepest grief. Pres- 
ently he would begin to count: “One, two, 
three,”— sometimes up to ten, and more. 

It was then that he counted the number 
of mourners who followed the dead; and he 
knew who they were, too; but he never 
could be made to tell. He would tell the 
sexton, who was also grave-digger, to pre- 
pare a grave, either for a child or a grown 
person, as the case might be; he would tell 
the color of the horses that drew the 
wagon with the coffin; but, if he knew, he 
never told who was inside the dread casket. 

I must explain that Petershagen, only a 
small village itself, contained the parish 
church and graveyard; and the country- 
people of the other villages, Eldagsen, 
Dotenhausen, and Maaslingen, had to bring 
their dead here to bury them. As there 
were no hearses in the rural districts, the 
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coffin was loaded on to an open wagon, and 
the mourners walked behind it on foot; and 
as there were not many streets in Peters- 
hagen, the road to the church and grave- 
yard ran directly past old Nolte’s house. 

The ancient castle at Petershagen, on 
the Weser, partly renovated, in the begin- 
ning of this century, had been assigned as 
residence to my father, after he had quitted 
the army at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. He had entered civil service in 
Prussia, and as surveyor and civil engineer, 
was engaged in retransferring into German 
measurement the land which during Na- 
poleon’s occupancy had been divided and 
cut up as best suited the French. It wasa 
labor of many years, and father had a large 
staff of field help and office clerks, skilled 
geometricians and chainbearers; and a part 
of the old building was used for offices 
and bureaux, by them. 

It was in the nature of my father’s occu- 
pation that he should be guest today at 
castle or manor-house of the proudest 
baron in the land, while the next day would 
find him at the Hof of some Bauer, no less 
proud of his estate and descent than the 
nobleman on his Edelsitz. For these men, 
though we call them peasants, slightingly, 
and who wear the dress of the peasant,— 
of finest cloth, with buttons of silver, to 
be sure,— are as proud and prouder than 
titled nobility; and their estates, or Baver- 
hofe, are often in better condition and of 
greater money value than those of their 
more aristocratic neighbors. 

For myself, I have very pleasant recol- 
lections of the Bauerhof at Eldagsen, where 
I spent one whole happy day in my earliest 
childhood. It happened one morning that 
father, rumbling along in our old caleche, 
overtook Yette, the nurse-maid, with his 
two youngest in charge, and I, the oldest of 
the two, set up a howl to be taken along to 
Eldagsen. Of course the Bauer and his 
sister paid me every possible attention, and 
I was fed and petted all day long. The 
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sister had a face like an apple-blossom, pink 
and white, and her name was Louise — which 
is abbreviated to Wieschen, in Low-German 
dialect, and pronounced Veeshen,— and the 
last thing I could remember that night was 
that as Veeshen laid me, fast asleep, into 
the old caleche her long, flaxen braids swept 
my face as she stooped over me. 

Perhaps the only living soul in the whole 
country who had no faith in old Nolte and 
his weird power, was a young man on 
father’s staff, a skilled geometrician, who 
laughed at everything he did not under- 
stand. He was with father almost con- 
stantly, though he did not belong to West- 
phalia. He came from the Rhine, and held 
lighter views of life than the dull though 
honest people on the Weser. He gave more 
particular offense to the sexton, who swore 
that in every instance the old baker had 
been correct in his prophecy. 

In the castle grounds, below the terrace, 
there was an avénue defendu — at least in 
summer time, when the berries were ripe. 
It was a long walk, bordered by hedges of 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries; 
and the female servants of the family knew 
well enough that while they kept my mouth 
and that of my little sister filled with ber- 
ries, my mother would never discover that 
it was here they came for their gossiping. 
They met here one afternoon, Wilmina, 
Marie, and Yette; and the subject they 
were discussing must have been of absorb- 
ing interest, for they forgot that little 
pitchers have long ears. 

Busy as I was with the Danish gooseber- 
ries, | heard the name of my dear friend 
Wieschen mentioned; but it puzzled me 
what they meant when they added, “She 
had written that if he did not keep his 
promise, they would have to hunt for her 
some day where the water was deepest.” 

I wondered what Wieschen could have 
been promised. She had shown me her new 
cap with gold lace on it; her amber beads, 
and her garnet cross. What more could 
she want? At the Wulbrand’s Hof nobody 
ever lacked for anything, I had heard; so 
what did Wieschen mean by hiding herself 
in order to get what she wanted? And in 
the water, too. Before I could ask any 
questions old Roemer, the gardener with 
the wooden leg, made his appearance at the 
end of the walk, and the girls ran, drag- 
ging us with them. 


The berry season was over, summer had 
passed, and autumn had come into the land; 
and then, one day, the rumor went that old 
Nolte had had a Vorgesicht. When it reached 
the ears of Mohrhaus, the geometer, his 
black eyes danced with mischief, and he 
called on the sexton. 

“T have had warning to prepare a grave 
—for a grown person,” the sexton said 
solemnly. 

“From the Herr Pastor, or your crazy 
Spokenkieker?” asked Mohrhaus. 

“From Nolte. Come with me, so that 
you may be convinced at last. He does not 
like to speak of these things to strangers; 
but he will speak if I ask him to tell 
you.” 

If Nolte’s eyes had encountered the sight 
of a ghost instead of the gay face of the 
young geometrician, he could not have 
started back in greater horror. But Mohr- 
haus only sneered. 

“T want to hear about your funeral pro- 
cession,” he laughed. “ When will it ar- 
rive?” 

“In three days from now,” was the pos- 
itive reply. “But there will be no pro- 
cession,” the old man added sadly, “not a 
single mourner will follow the coffin.” 

“Oh— Oh!” laughed the young man 
again, “that means, I suppose, that unless 
you really find some one to bury within that 
time, you will simply put a straw man into 
the coffin.” 

“Tell him what the horses are like that 
will bring the coffin on the wagon,” the sex- 
ton suggested to the old baker. 

“Yes, tell me what kind of horses will 
bring your dead man,” added the youth; 
“what are they like?” 

“Ein Falber und ein Rappe,” (a dun 
horse and a black one) was the impressive 
answer. 

But Mohrhaus laughed the louder. 

“Ein Falber und ein Rappe!” he re- 
peated. “Upon my word now —that is 
the team the old German kings drove in 
their chariots. Your dead man comes in 
majesty!” 

The Geisterseher’s 
hausted. 

“Death always comes in majesty!” he 
cried in ringing voice. “And you, too, 
shall tremble before it ere three suns have 
set!” 

As Mohrhaus was to go on a surveying 
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next day, he made sure first, through the 
agency of the parish clerk, that there was 
no one sick, or in immediate danger of dy- 
ing of old age, in the parish; and he re- 
ceived from him the promise, that if word 
should be sent to dig a grave, he would go 
himself and see that no such horses as the 
Spokenkieker had described should draw the 
wagon. 

On his return to Petershagen, the third 
day, he was met with the information that 
a funeral had been announced to arrive from 
Eldagsen that day, but had not yet come, 
though it was then late in the afternoon. 

“Going to keep up old Nolte’s reputation 
at all risks,” Mohrhaus said, and he started 
for the tavern where he expected to find 
the sexton. 

The sun was fast approaching the west, 
and a rough wind blew through the de- 
serted streets; it seemed to Mohrhaus that 
he heard the clatter of hoofs on the cobble- 
stones, as he came along, but he paid no 
attention to it. 

The tavern-keeper informed him that the 
sexton had just been summoned away, as 
the long-delayed funeral had come at last. 

Mohrhaus’ eyes twinkled, as he said, 
“Then | must go to the graveyard at once, be- 
fore they put the straw-man under ground.” 

The sun was about to go down when he 
reached the gate of the cemetery; he met 
the parish-clerk, who told him that the fun- 
eral had come —a lonely-looking coffin on 
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an open wagon drawn by two horses—a 
dun horse and a black one. The wagon 
that left Eldagsen had been drawn by a 
span of white horses; but they had become 
unmanageable, had torn the harness, broken 
the wagon, and thrown the coffin to the 
ground. The man who drove the wagon, 
and the man who followed, as solitary 
mourner, had both been hurt; one of the 
white horses had to be shot, the other had 
run away, and the odd team now in the 
wagon, had been picked up among the peo- 
ple on the road. 

“A likely story,” said Mohrhaus, and he 
pressed on to where he saw a number of 
men gathered around an open grave, his 
friend the sexton among them. 

They had evidently removed the lid from 
the coffin, or perhaps it had been broken by 
the fall. They all seemed perturbed as the 
young man approached, and the sexton 
seemed anxious to put the lid back. 

“ Are you trying to hide your straw-man 
from me, sexton?” he asked with his ready 
sneer; and the sexton lifted the lid away, 
with a sudden impulse, so that Mohrhaus 
might see. 

The last departing rays of the sun lay on 
the coffin; and as Mohrhaus stooped down, 
there was a glint as of gold, where the light 
fell on heavy flax-blond braids. For it was 
Wieschen he saw in the coffin, and they 
had found her where the water was deep- 
est, in the little lake on the Wulbrand’s Hof. 


>] 
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ONY the far white peaks scaling 
The dome of infinite blue! 

Only the far white clouds scaling 

Where the wide-winged eagles woo! 


Only God’s wind in the tree tops, 
God’s great sun out-poured on all. 
Only the far flashing dewdrops 
Where ringeth the wild birds’ call! 


Only the clear singing river. 

And soughing of deep-voiced pines. 
Only the music that ever 

The sensitive soul divines! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring 



































GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


THE OLD PROSPECTOR’S STORY 


By FRED M. STOCKING 


ig YOU have never met an old California 
prospector, the real genuine gold seeker 
of early days, you’ve missed a lot. He is 
‘a class by himself, and you’ll know him 
when you get to see him, for there’s none 
like him and you can’t make a mistake. 

The one I am going to tell you about, I 
found on the car one morning some years 
ago as I was coming down from old Shasta 
—I call it old Shasta, because everybody 
else does, ina kindly sort of way, you know, 
being one of the earliest, as well as one of 
the best gold-producing districts in the 
State. 

I had taken my seat in the smoking 
car, and had made myself as comfort- 
able as possible for a long day’s ride to the 
Bay, before it was light enough to see who 
my neighbors were. The man in the next 
seat was an old miner, and when I came to 
size him up I found I’d struck a new lead, 
and if I worked it carefully it might pay. 

I suppose I ought to describe him, for he 
is of a type seldom seen now-a-days; at any 
rate he would attract attention anywhere. 
He was, J judged, Scotch-American, — about 
sixty years old, something over six feet in 
height, rugged, all bone and muséle, steel 
blue eyes, apparently strong as an ox, and 
one of the kind whom no amount of work 
could break down, and who would be so set 
in a purpose that nothing could make him 
give in. Now that’s not much of a de- 
scription, but it fits the man. 

Very naturally I got into conversation 
with him, and the more we talked the more 
| studied him. Of course he was like the 
majority of those who came in the first 
days in search of the golden fleece, and I 
found that, like others, he had wandered 
from camp to camp, covering almost the 
entire northwest coast, during a period of 
about twenty years, and his story differed 
from those of the others only in the fact 
of his ultimate success, while the great 
majority failed; the proportion being per- 
haps one in a thousand. 
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Well, after hearing him talk awhile, | 
thought his story would be worth hearing, 
if I could only get him to tell it, which I 
finally did, and I’d like to tell it just as he 
did, but it can’t be done, for he had a quaint 
out-of-town style that can’t be expressed 
on paper, and I’m afraid in the repeating, 
it’ll be like washing over old tailings. | 
guess he had got my measure pretty cor- 
rectly before he warmed up enough to tell 
me his story, which I give in his own words 
as nearly as I can. 


“T was about twenty-three years old 
when I caught the gold fever back in Michi- 
gan, and I took it bad, did n’t have any outfit 
to speak of, but just traveled across the 
plains with the rest on ’em, having all sorts 
of luck on the way and finally landed in 
Hangtown in September, 1850, without a 
darn cent. Wal, you see, I had to do some- 
thing right off, for it cost a heap to live in 
the mines in them days, so I hired out for 
a few days at eight dollars a day to make a 
grub-stake. You see, I was green and 
didn’t know anything about mining, but I 
was hulky and willin’, and I watched the 
the other fellers till I thought I’d learned 
how to use a rocker well enough to strike 
out on my own hook. 

“The first mining I did for myself was 
near Sutter’s mill, on the south fork of the 
American river—did n’t have very good 
luck, for the best ground had been worked. 
I kept hearin’ of new diggin’s and kept fol- 
lowing ’em up and gettin’ disappointed 
nearly every time, till I had taken in most 
all of ’em — that is, all the regular camps; 
and had tried all the different kinds of min- 
ing, but had kept my eyes open and learned 
a heap o’ things, for I had had lots of 
pardners, a new one in most every camp. 

Wal, I tried the Yuba, Feather River, 
Mokelumne, Sonora, Shaws Flat, Volcano, 
and most of the camps from Mariposa to 
Shasta. Sometimes I’d make a pretty good 
pile, and when it began to show signs of 
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peterin’, 1’d strike out for new diggin’s. | 
worked nearly a year in Shasta, and had 
got a pretty good bit ahead when the rush 
came for Frazer river—that was in ’58, 
and the news was so good I had to go. 
I spent a whole summer there and my little 
pile all went out, and I was glad enough to 
get back to California dead broke again — 
but I had learned a lot more about mining. 

I thought I’d had enough of scoutin’ 
around and following good things, but just 
then the stories of new diggin’s up in Sis- 
kiyou got me, and I had to go. Wal, I 
tried Scotts’ Valley awhile but did n’t make 
much, so when winter was over and | heard 
there was plenty of water, and they were 
sluicing off the ground down about Feather 
river and gettin’ big pay, I pulled up stakes 
and went down there, for I knew. where 
there was good paying claims near Oroville 
when they had plenty of water, if they 
were not already taken — and I did n’t think 
they was; but when I got there the face of 
the country was changed so I didn’t know 
it. However, 1 put in the summer trying 
to find something good and getting just 
enough out of it to make a living. Here I 
struck an old partner who had a good 
grub-claim in Placerville, and offered me a 
share if I’d help him work it, so I went and 
spent the winter of ’59 in Placerville. 

I was kinder comfortable that winter but 
I got tired of working for grub, and when 
spring came I got restless— wanted to 
move on. I had saved a few ounces, and 
when the reports of wonderful discoveries 
in Nevada came, the fever got me again, 
and I had to go. 

Virginia City was a lively town in ’60, 
but after trying that and the Mono Lake 
country, I found there was nothing in it for 
me. It was all on too grand a scale, — big 
companies, deep diggin’s, expensive machin- 
ery — plenty of money, but nothin’ I could 
tackle, and I didn’t want to work for 
wages, so I went back to Placerville while 
I had money enough to get me there. 

The camp was supposed to be worked 
out, and it did look like it, for it was almost 
deserted and the Chinamen had taken pos- 
session -and were working over the old 
ground, and I felt kinder discouraged. But 
after looking ’round a spell I struck a pretty 
good pay streak in Long cafion, mostly new 
ground, and as I had a good deal of experi- 
ence in movin’ ’round I froze to my new dis- 
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covery and worked it on the quiet for two 
years, when I cleaned up a little over five 
thousand dollars. Then the pay streak give 
out; anyhow I had a nice little stake and 
was in good shape to look out for a new 
claim. It wan’t so easy a job to find one, 
for I drifted ’round quite a while and find- 
ing nothin’ worth tackling, | kinder come 
to the conclusion California surface diggin’s 
was played out. 

In the spring of ’64, very rich placer dig- 
din’s was reported in Boise. Now | thought 
my chance had come; here was a new coun- 
try, plenty of new placer ground open for 
a feller and rich as mud, and as I had the 
money to take me there, and lots of experi- 
ence, I was bound to make the big stake 
I’d been looking for all these years. So to 
Boise I went, and took up a claim on Ban- 
nock Bar. Now perhaps you think miners 
don’t read the bible — then how was it that 
they found out it wasn’t good for man to 
be alone? for almost every miner had his 
partner—TI had mine. He was an old Cali- 
fornia miner I had worked with in Yuba, so 
we chummed together— mined days, and 
talked over old times at night. 

Boise did n’t pay, tho’ we worked all sum- 
mer and made expenses. We got homesick 
and returned to San Francisco in the fall, 
and wintered there. 

In the Spring of ’65, news of the won- 
derful rich placers of Florence, Warren’s 
diggin’s, Eagle Creek, and other mines in 
the great northern country, turned the tide 
of gold hunters in that direction. Wal, I 
follered the crowd, went up the Columbia 


and Snake rivers to Lewiston, where I fitted . 


out, and made my first camp at Eagle creek. 
Not finding a good location there, I moved 
on to Coeur d’ Alene, and falling in with 
an old Shasta county miner. we camped to- 
gether; and after prospectin’ ’round some, 
located a claim. 

My pardner told me of a rich gulch in 
Shasta where he had worked, just the rich- 
est place he ever heard of. Why, the three 
men who found it took out about eighty 
thousand dollars apiece in one season — 
they often took out a thousand dollars a 
day. The gulch was narrow, and nearly a 
mile long, and it paid clear up to the top of 
the ridge. Other miners had worked it ’till it 
was pretty well cleaned out, but they could 
never find the source of the gold and it had 
finally been abandoned. Well, the more he 
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told me about this gulch, the more I got 
interested; and the more he talked about 
it the more curious | got, and I made him 
describe it ’till I knew all he could tell. 

Where that gold came from was what 
got me. It must have come out of that 
ridge, that’s sure. Wal, I thought it over 
and over ’till I made up my mind | could 
find it; so I sold out to my pardner and 
cleaned up about thirteen hundred dollars 
and came overland down to Shasta. I soon 
located the gulch from the description, and 
quietly got, from the old gold miners, all 
the information | needed, and found the 
story my old pardner had told was pretty 
nearly correct. But when the old Shasta 
miners found out I was going to prospect 
for the lead, they called me the most 
blessed old fool living. “ Why that gold in 
the guich came direct from heaven — it 
did n’t come out of the ridge, for they had 
all had a hand in prospecting it and had 
given it up.” Well, I thought to myself, I 
have n’t prospected all over this country 
for nothing, and I have probably forgotten 
more about mining than you fellers ever 
knew. I’ve got my hand in now and I’m 
going to find whereabout that gold came 
from or bust. 

Wal, I kept my own counsel, laid in a 
small stock of grub and got it packed up 
the trail and fixed me a pretty good camp- 
ing place under a big oak near the head of 
the gulch. After the pack-train had gone 
I looked around and saw the piles of old 
tailings the miners had left, and the parts 
of the gulch as bare as your hand which 
had been worked out, and I tell you I felt 
mighty lonesome; there wa’ n’t a soul within 
five miles, and the first feeling of desertion 
just about got the best of me. I never 
wanted a pardner so bad in all my life. 
However, that soon wore off, for there was 
my cabin to build and lots to do to get 
ready for work, for you see I had my plans 
for prospectin’ all laid out and I could n’t 
think of anything else but how I was 
going to find that lead. Besides it was 
September now,——this was in 65, and I 
knew the rains would soon begin — you 
know how it rains in the mountains, and I 
knew I ’d ketch it good when it did come— 
so I fixed my cabin up good and tight, work- 
ing as long as light lasted every day. 

The first thing I did was to prospect that 
gulch clear to the top of the ridge and 


some on the other side. That was the most 
curious gold I ever see; it was coarse and 
fine all mixed, and it wa’ n’t water-worn at 
all, but the fine was in scales and the nug- 
gets — some of ’em ounces in weight — was 
just the queerest: I never saw nothin’ like 
it before. They were all smooth on one 
side and rough on the other, just clean and 
pure, and no quartz to speak of. The mid- 
dle of the gulch was worn deep in soft 
porphyry which carried no gold, but the 
pay in both coarse and fine gold was equally 
distributed on the sides well up, showing it 
came from the higher ground on both sides 
alike. It beat me! Wal, I studied on it — 
where did it come from? I’d been told 
there war n’t a quartz ledge on the claim 
— it was a puzzler. I never heard of any- 
thing like it before. When we found gold we 
alway looked for quartz, the mother of gold, 
and now I knew it had got the other fellers 
the same way. When I went to the camp 
for grub, the fellers would guy me about 
the lead——if I ’d found it, and how was 
quartz up my way. Confound.’em! They 
knew I had n’t struck anything, for I was 
payin’ for my grub with coin, and sellin’ only 
a little dust. 

I kept goin’ over the ground all winter, 
and by spring had paid out all my money 
and had n’t struck the lead — but I knew it 
was there. It was a beater, I tell yer. 

I was on my last sack o’ flour, my money 
was all give out, and I had got trusted for 
fifty dollars worth of grub. I was pretty 
well stumped, but more certain than ever 
the lead was there, for all my work and 
study had proved it. I had worked over a 
lot o’ theories and they had all played out. 
Why, I could n’t sleep, hardly, but lay awake 
studyin’ on it. I was about at the end of 
my rope, but hated to give up, beat. It 
was now April, 66. There was plenty of 
water and I could have made grub money 
by panning out, but I warn’t workin’ for 
that. 

One day at noon, I went up on the side 
of the gulch and sat down in the sHade of 
a manzanita bush to eat my lunch. I was 
pretty tired, for I’d been panning out since 
daylight; and after lunch, was picking in 
the soft earth with my sheath-knife, when 
I turned up a small piece of bright gold. | 
just sot down and studied it. Here I was, 
mor’n a hundred feet from the gulch, up 
on the side hill, but I’d dug up a piece of 
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pure bright gold out of the soil and right 
on top of a porphyry dyke. There was no 
quartz in sight, and the piece was clean and 
free from rock, and was worth about two 
dollars and a half. Wal, I thought, “Gold 
is where you find it,” but where did this 
come from? I knew quartz was called the 
mother of gold, but there was no sign of 
quartz on this nugget. This was something 
new, and worth studyin’. 

They say “there’s sermons in stones,”— 
but this little chunk of gold was a whole 
book of revelations to me. 

I’d seen all kinds of gold and studied ’em 
carefully, but I never saw a piece that told 
me so much as this did. I know it could 
not have moved far from where it was 
made; that it was nearly pure and would 
assay about twenty dollars an ounce; its 
rich color told me the little alloy in it was 
copper, which proved to me it did not come 
from any quartz ledge, and the little parti- 
cles of slate on the smooth side showed it 
was a natural deposit, and there was likely 
to be plenty more in the vein; and the more 
I studied it the more I learned, and hanged 
if I didn’t get real excited over it. After 
thinkin’ over the situation awhile, I filled 
my pan with the earth, which was a most 
curious mixture of soil, slate, and what 
appeared to be soot, and after marking the 
place I went down to the gulch and washed 
it out. I had several dollars’ worth of pure 
gold fresh from nature’s mint. 

I had found the lead, though I didn’t 
know it then. 

I was not sure of my discovery at first. 
I didn’t realize it, but to prove it I rolled 
stones from that point into the gulch. 
I marked the course with stakes and then 
panned all the dirt from the point in the 
gulch up to my first discovery, which took 
me a couple o’ days The little trai] panned 
out about forty ounces, or over six hundred 
dollars. On prospecting above that point I 
got no gold. Our after workings showed 
that the gold deposit was in the manganese 
seams marking the point of contact of the 
porphyry dyke with the slate walls, and ex- 


tended into the hill and paid well for the 
working — proving equally rich on both 
walls so far as it has been worked. Why, 
mister, when I[ started in, I threw lots of 
gold into the dumps, not knowin’ how to 
work it or just where to look for it, and 
found some of it afterwards when the heavy 
rains washed it out; and as for richness; 
some of them seams paid mor’n a hundred 
dollars to the pan. You can foller the 
seams between the walls all the time; some- 
times they don’t pay much, only a fine streak 
o’ gold, and then after awhile they ’ll open 
out and give down powerful rich — some of 
it in big nuggets which peel right off the 
slate rock, weighing from ten to sixty 
ounces, and they look as though the first 
deposit was made on the slate and the build- 
ing up process was in fine scales till the 
whole nugget was formed; that’s the best 
I can describe it. 

Wal, I followed up the lead right sharp; 
but I had a lot to learn about working it, 
for it was a new kind of deposit. And now 
I’ve got just the richest little mine in old 
Shasta county, and the old fellers that used 
to josh me so found it out and are a lot 
more respectable to me than they used 
to be,— for I’m well fixed now and they 
know it. 

I have been working it on a regular sys- 
tem by tunnels, on both sides the gulch, 
following the larger and richer seams, 
where | always get the best pay. I opened 
up a large seam the other day and took out 
one piece weighing forty-two ounces. The 
gold, I have always found, was deposited 
on the slate, which was smooth, the rough 
side of the gold facing the porphyry. 


At this point the train pulled into the 
mole at Oakland, and the old man asked if 
I would carry one of his sacks, which he 
said was a mite heavy. Its weight rather 
staggered me, and I said,“ What in Heaven’s 
name have you got here?” 

“Why, it’s some o’ the gold from the 
little mine I’ve just been tellin’ you about, 
that I’m takin’ to the Mint.” 
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UNITED STATES TRANSPORT AUSTRALIA LEAVING FOR MANILA 


RED CROSS DAYS 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By FRANCES STUART 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY HODSON 


NE could fill volumes 
with the incidents of 
Red Cross days— incidents 
that play on the whole 
gamut of human feeling. 
Down in the busy ferry- 
house ladies try as far as 
possible to throw a bit of personality 
into their attentions. One found her 
heart appealed to by the bright face of a 
Pennsylvania boy. More to open conversa- 
tion than anything else she asked him how 
many lumps of sugar he took in his coffee. 
“T don’t know,” was the reply; “mother 
always fixed it.” There was a suspicious 
moisture about the lady’s eyes as she ten- 
derly tried to make the coffee like “ moth- 
er’s” as far as she could. 
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There seems to be nothing at which the 
ladies stopped. They were so afraid that 
they would run out of provisions that long 
before the supplies were exhausted, they 
were in a tremor of fear lest the next in- 
coming troops should not have enough to 
eat. This fear has assumed the magnitude 
of positive fact among some who did not 
know; but in reality not a single company 
has found the welcome of the Red Cross 
ladies scanty. At one time when the huge 
place was practically solid with hungry 
men, toward the end of the meal the coffee 
gave out. Ina twinkling the girls seized 
their pitchers, rushed over to a restaurant, 
and while it was being explained to the 
men that more coffee would be made before 
it was time for them to move on, the girls 
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REGALED WITH COFFEE, CAKES, AND FLOWERS 


were back, their pitchers filled with the 
steaming beverage they had bought and 
paid for from their own purses. 

The ladies of the Red Cross do not stop 
on the order of their paying. A soldier has 
only to look a wish and the fair attendant 
darts off to gratify it, jealously anxious 
that no one else shall learn the need lest 
she should be forestalled. And the men! 
Well, they seem a little choky, too, some- 
times. A company officer of the Wyoming 
troops under Major Foote, was urged by a 
hostess to take more. “It would be im- 
possible,” was the gallant reply as he laugh- 
ingly held up both hands filled with home- 
made good things. “Our hands and our 
hearts are as full as they can hold.” “I am 
afraid,” said this same lady to Major Foote, 
who was standing apart ina group of his 
officers, “I am afraid that we are so busy 
looking after your men that you officers are 
neglected.” “That’s right,” replied the 
Major, “the men come first; it is no matter 
about us.” 

This glimpse of army life shows women 
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at least that a regiment is wise in wishing 


to know its own officers before starting on * 


a campaign of hardship and more or less 
unavoidable injustice. It does one’s heart 
good to hear the Colorado boys talk of 
their officers. They tell you proudly, “We 
know our officers; we have grown up with 
them since we were boys. We have faith 
to follow them anywhere.” Captain Kim- 
bal was the only one in evidence at the 
time, and then only for a moment; but a 
glance at his earnest, clean-cut, kindly face 
would convince anyone that his duty will 
not be shirked any more in the gentle than 
in the stern possibilities of war. Two boys 
of Company H of the First Colorado Volun- 
teers were on the Red Cross tug when it 
went out of the harbor to bid goodby to 
the first troops sailing for Manila. If 
their captain could have known how they 
spoke of him he would feel he had a large 
bit of victory already in his hands. It is 
safe to say that they will obey any order 
he may issue. 

Possibly troops have sailed before when 
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there has been more heart-outpouring than 
on Wednesday, May 25th, 1898; but it 
would be difficult to persuade anyone on 
the Red Cross tug that this was the case. 
The troops from afar were more wildly en- 
thusiastic than the home boys. There were 
good reasons for this. The San Francisco 
men had friends—personal friends—on all 
the little craft steaming about; and glad as 
they were to go, it was a good deal of a 
heartwrench. Again, they had not needed 
the care of the Red Cross ladies. But the 
Oregon boys, who the day before had been 
kept hungry from daybreak tiil late in the 
afternoon, when the ladies of the Red 
Cross, hearing of their plight, appeared on 
the scene with wagons loaded with edibles,— 
simply went wild when the now familiar 
‘flag floated alongside. Cheer after cheer 
rent the air. Over and over again. “ Now, 
boys, three cheers for the ladies of the Red 
Cross! Nowa tiger and a good one!” And 
a good one it was. It brought tears to the 
eyes of every woman there and made her 
blood run in spasmodic little chills more 
positive than she had ever felt before. 
Then the ladies cheered back to the best of 
their ability, but a feeble sound it was in 
comparison with that which had come from 
a thousand manly throats. The First Ne- 
braska band on board the Red Cross tug 
tried to help it out, and then from every 
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port of the Sydney and Australia, as if by 
preconcerted signal, came hands clashing 
together the tin cups and plates that had 
been filled the day before, and mighty shouts 
arose of “Coffee. sandwiches, cakes!” 
“Three cheers for the Red Cross!” Then 
the band played “Rally round the flag, 
boys,” and the yard arms were manned by 
the apprentices from Mare Island. One of 
the Colorado men on the tug threw aboard 
the big ship packages brought by one of 
the ladies containing OVERLAND MONTHLYS 
and the now famous squadron picture of 
Truth. When the little tug slipped away 
from the big ship not a woman on board 
could have framed a consecutive sentence 
for several minutes after. “Ihad no idea 
there would be anything like this,” said one 
of the Nebraska band in rather a sup- 
pressed tone. “I have always thought 
California was away off from home, but | 
guess we are one country after all. It 
makes a fellow feel good.” 

The “one country” idea is strong among 
the troops. Many were the expressions of 
thankfulness that this was not a civil war. 
That we may never have another, is the 
wish lying deep in the heart of everyone. 

People may laugh at temperance cranks 
and they can certainly be very aggravating; 
but at a time like this one realizes the good 
they do. It is to be hoped General How- 
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ard will some day know of the good done by 
his little pamphlet. Many men had it in 
their pockets and there is no doubt it will 
be a talisman in this trying time that will 
keep many a one from going down the road 
which in time of war and hardship is so 
alluring but which only ends in misery and 
disgrace. It is to be hoped that both offi- 
cers and men will profit by General Howard’s 
common sense words. Even those of us 
who are not teetotalers have not yet for- 
gotten the after effects of the civil war. It 
is hard when a man seems to most need the 
stimulant that that is the time when it will 
do him the most harm. 

It does not seem as if a man could want 
for anything in this city of loyal, ready 
women. Mothers of grown up children are 
at the ferry house between five and six 
o’clock in the morning ready for the first 


poor fellow is fighting fever or pneumonia 
or spinal meningitis; or having mastered 
the disease, is now fighting the most depres- 
sing of all — homesickness, as he lies on 
his cot. With nothing to do but to get 
well enough to sit up, they have ample time 
to develop a strong longing for the com- 
pany of their loved ones. Said one from 
Minneapolis, “I used to laugh at my sisters 
for going to hospitals and among the poor; 


~I will never do it again. I used to think 


that when people were ill they wanted to 
be let alone. I know better now. I just 
hate to have you go.” Said another, “They 
are so good to us in this hospital here, but 
it’s nice having you ladies come, too.” 

The French hospital of San Francisco is 
a shining example to those other hospitals 
that are so bound up in red tape and their 
own exclusiveness that one wonders at their 
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arrival; and they are there late in the even- 
ing to receive the last stragglers, whether 
men left on guard or raw recruits. As 
many as three thousand men have been fed 
there in one day. One Oakland lady has 
sent over no less than seven hundred dozen 
eggs, boiled, shelled, salted, and peppered. 
That means more than money. It means 
work to see that it is all done. This lady 
is wealthy; but not satisfied with putting 
her hand in her pocket, she is at the ferry 
with the earliest and stays as long as there 
is anything to be done. When asked if 
she is tired, she answers with a smile, “ Not 
while there is anything to do.” We can 
never become a decadent nation while we 
have such mothers. 

But all women are not in the big bustling 
ferry house. Some are going about quietly 
in the hush of the hospitals, where many a 


existence. The French hospital at the very 
first request, without any annoying ifs or 
ands, threw open twenty-five beds for the 
reception of the sick soldiers. And the 
beds have not only been filled right along 
with men sick to the point of death, but 
when the very ill began to come in greater 
numbers than were expected, the hospital 
authorities forgot they had offered twenty- 
five beds and the number filled was only 
limited by the space that was needed to 
contain them. Some have been brought 
back that very nearly slipped over the bor- 
der line. A Pennsylvania boy who can 
hardly persuade one that he is really 
eighteen — he looksso young with his blonde 
hair tossed back in loose rings — looked up 
and said pathetically: “It does floor a fel- 
low to get sick. But aren't these nurses 
good? It is like heaven to have them take 
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care of you.” When asked if he would like 
a letter written, he said, “I don’t believe 
it would do. It would frighten them at 
home to think I was too sick to write my- 
self. They think now that I am too busy.” 

Two of the Oregon boys, mere striplings, 
asked a lady who had a kodak if she would 
take their pictures before they got on board 
the ship, and send them to their mothers 
who did not know where they were. They 
had run away and were afraid to write lest 
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with the man she loves; and though she 
refuses to think of it, in her heart is the 
heavy, leaden fear that these moments may 
be the last they may ever spend together. 
There is a mother whose boy went off on 
the City of Peking for whom the ferry- 
house possesses powerful fascination. She 
is not one of the workers — possibly does 
not belong to the Red Cross society at all. 
It is easy to feel that her heart is too full 
yet for that general work. But day after 


SCENE IN SAN FRANCISCO, MAY 25, 1898 


they should be stopped. Such patriotism 
as that is questionable. 

One can hardly wai a block in the streets 
of San Francisco without coming on a bit 
that clings to one’s memory. Nowitisa 
mother, her hair a little gray, her eyes sur- 
reptitiously moist, her mouth forced into a 
smile, her hand slipped into the arm of her 
boy who wears the familiar blue uniform 
and brown leggins —a story without words, 
that brings a lump to the throat of all who 
see it. Again it is a wife who has left 
home and children to have a few more hours 





day she is there, hovering about the outer 
circle, watching the troops as they come 
and go. She seems to find comfort in the 
sight that proves her boy will have thou- 
sands of comrades of his own kin away off 
in Manila, which notwithstanding the glib- 
ness with which it has come to be spoken 
of, has still a far off sound. She loves to 
talk about her boy; and more than one lis- 
tener has sent a hearty God-speed after 
the young soldier she has never seen. 

The streets are alive with blue coats, 
and be it said to the credit of our men that 
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UNITED STATES TRANSPORT SYDNEY, LEAVING FOR MANILA 


one under the influence of liquor is a rare 
sight indeed. An alert, self-respecting 
body of men they are, keenly interested in 
all they see, eagerly scanning the bulletin 
boards, curiously wandering in groups 
through Chinatown, pausing to study the 
gay decorations, listening to music such as 
they never heard before, or stepping into 
the tempting shops to purchase some little 
farewell gift for the loved ones at home. 
The bay and the shipping form an endless 
source of interest to those fellows from 
the interior, some of whom never even 
saw a ferry boat until they came over from 
Oakland. 

Some amusingly unmilitary things are 
happening all the time, and every one is 
glad of it. If the war continues for any 
length of time there will be military dis- 
cipline to spare. It would be hard on the 
men and on the excitedly patriotic public 
to put the fighting machine on too severe 
a footing at once. 

Women are gathering in clubs and cot- 
eries making every conceivable article a 
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man can carry away with him. No doubt 
an endless number of these articles will be 
thrown away; but they will serve a purpose 
all the same. The women who make them 
take great pleasure in their work. One said 
the other day, “I am glad the government 
does not supply these things. I consider it 
a privilege to be allowed to make them for 
our boys who are ready to do so much for 
us.” And “the boys” will no doubt be 
pleased, and realize the affection that is 
being stitched in by nimble fingers. The 
memory of it will remain years after the 
articles have been lost in the jungles of the 
Philippines. 

Whatever evil effects follow this war, 
and there surely will be some, one good 
effect is already seen. Itis a narrow mind 
indeed that is not feeling its sectional pre- 
judices growing weak. No one with an 
atom of generosity in his soul can see these 
great bodies of men come in from every 
State in the Union and not be ashamed of 
any “I am greater than thou” feeling that 
may have held supremacy up to this time. 








RED CROSS SOCIETY’S TUG WAVING GOOD BY 


The whole is greater than the part; the along every nerve, as from north, east, south, 
country is greater than the State; and the and west, they “Rally round the Flag” and 
kinship of the nation is forcibly impressed give “Three cheers for the Red, White, 


on us as the thrill of patriotism courses and Blue.” 


WHEN FADES THE LIGHT 


WHEN fades the light along the western sky, 
When dies the last dim rose to subtlest gray, 
When darkling mere and mead enshadowed lie, 
And Night’s wide arms enfold the wearied Day; 
When the tired lilies ring their vesper bells 
And dusking leaves speak whispered orison, 
When cassocked Twilight, breathing benison, 
His rosary of flashing fireflies tells, — 
Then ends the day-long struggle. Strong no more, 
I drift far out on Fancy’s phantom sea, 
Setting full sail for that forbidden shore 
Where waiteth Love for me. 


When fades the light from out my dying eyes, 
And soul and sense seem slipping soft away, 
When Death’s swift shallop launched on Lethe lies, 
Waiting to wing me to the unknown Gray; 
When things of time and sense grow strangely dim, 
And the pent spirit strains to loose its bands, 
Till from the fettered feet and helpless hands 
Shall fall life’s shackles, pitiless and grim,— 
Then shall the conflict cease. Enchained no more, 
My struggling soul shall sail the silent sea, 
Until it touch the unforbidden shore 

Where Love awaiteth me. 


Leigh Gordon Giltner 
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By W. C. BARTLETT 










// / TIS now thirty years since 
“““4_7 > Mr. Anton Roman, then 
““_- the most prominent 
‘—— = bookseller in San Fran- 
~~ cisco, talked over with 
“Xs me his project of pub- 
‘SSX lishing a magazine in 
! ; San Francisco. He had 
ALLS probably outlined his 
are Ny plan to four or five 
ae “2 others, and first of all to Mr. 
it’s Bret Harte, the latter person 
thf - being in his mind the one 
< above all others best adapted 
to the work of editing the 
magazine. He was at the time the secre- 
tary of the Superintendent of the Mint, and 
his salary was so ample that he was not 
compelled to seek additional employment. 

The one man who inspired all those who 
finally came to have something to do with 
the enterprise, was Mr. Roman. He was 
full of the project, and declared on one 
occasion that it was “in his bones.” I do 
not think he would have ventured on the 
publication without the co-operation of 
Harte, for at all times he associated the 
latter with the beginning of the magazine. 
There were many conferences about the 
project with five or six persons, including 
always Mr. Harte, and generally Samuel 
Williams, Noah Brooks, George B. Merrill, 
Benjamin P. Avery. and the writer of these 
notes. Probably there were some others 
whose names are not now recalled. 

The plan was to have Harte thoroughly 
committed to the project. He suggested 
many difficulties. He had a little experi- 
ence of hisown. Not long before that date 
he had brought out a small volume of 
“native poems,” in which there was not a 
line of his own. But the Philistines were 
mightily moved to heave rocks at the edi- 
tor for some unpardonable offense, but were 
finally mollified when they could not dis- 
cover any poem of Harte’s in the entire col- 
lection. It was conceded that similar criti- 
cism would be directed against the editor 
and those who were associated with him. 
The chief objection, however, urged by 
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Harte, was that sufficient contributions to 
sustain the magazine could not be obtained 
without going abroad. There were not 
enough writers on this side of the country 
who could be depended upon to furnish 
papers to fill out the successive numbers. 
Nor was there a constituency here large 
enough to sustain such an enterprise. The 
main question was, would the venture be a 
success both as a litterary and business 
proposition? Mr. Roman was quite sure 
that he could take care of the business, 
and it only remained to demonstrate that 
there would be no lack of suitable articles 
to stock up the first numbers of the maga- 
zine. The five or six persons who were in 
these initial councils then agreed that each 
would furnish successive papers for six 
months, if such contributions were actu- 
ally necessary to the life of the Monthly. 
This was the turning point of the enter- 
prise. Mr. Harte settled down to his work 
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as the editor and Mr. Roman at once com- 
pleted his arrangements for the publication. 

The editor brought his fastidious taste 
to the outward shaping of the magazine. 
Besides the name, it must have some other 
mark or symbol associated with the State. 
The device of a grizzly bear standing 
athwart a railroad track and disputing, as 
it were, the progress of empire on its 
western way, was Harte’s original concep- 
tion. A number of designs were made be- 
fore one was found to be satisfactory. The 
bear was finally placed on the track in the 
right pose, the name chosen, and the shade 
of color for the cover settled. 

Mr. Harte accounted for the name chosen 
and for the bear in the first number:— 


The bear who adorns the cover may be “an ill- 
favored” beast whom “ women cannot abide,” but he 
is honest withal. Take him if you please as the symbol 
of primitive local barbarism. He is crossing the track 
of the Pacific Railroad, and has paused a moment to 
look at the coming engine of civilization and progress 

—which moves like a good many other engines of 
civilization and progress with a prodigious shrieking 
and puffing — and apparently recognizes his rival and 
his doom. And yet leaving the symbol out, there is 





much about your grizzly that is pleasant. The truth 
should however be tested at a moment when no desire 
for self-preservation prejudices the observer. In his 
placid moments he has a stupid, good-natured, grey 
tranquillity, like that of the hills in midsummer. Iam 
satisfied that his unpleasant habit of scalping with his 
fore paw is the result of contact with the degraded 
aborigine, and the effect of bad example on the un- 
tutored mind. Look at him well, for he is 
passing away. Fifty years and he will be as extinct 
as the dodo or dinoris. 


The editor called most of his pledged 
contributors to time for his first number. 
Noah Brooks contributed “The Diamond 
Maker of Sacramento.” Probably in all his 
future career, he has not furnished a better 
example of humorous story-telling than is 
found in this paper. George B. Merrill sent 
in an article on “ Hawaiian Civilization,’”— 
well balanced by timely information and 
suggestive criticism. Samuel Williams took 
advantage of some earlier foreign travel 
and sent a paper on “ Eight Days in Thebes.” 
It was a graphic and interesting descrip- 
tion of a “dead world.” Benjamin P. Avery 
sent in the first of a series of papers on 
“Art Beginnings on the Pacific.” Near the 
close of the second article this reference 
is made to an artist just coming into notice, 
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who is to-day the most prominent figure in 
that respect on this side of the country:— 


William Keith, a Scotchman by birth, a good wood 
engraver and one of our best water-colorists in land- 
scapes, has lately given evidence of astonishing capa- 
city in oil. His studies of San Mateo scenery —in 
twilight and in storm—show remarkable power, 
fidelity and sentiment. His atmospheres are lumi- 
nous. His woods have depth and richness. His 
coloring is full of the finest feeling. He embues his 
pictures with poetry. 


Mark Twain, then just beginning his lit- 
erary career, is represented in “By Rail 
Through France” —a readable paper, but 
with hardly a touch of the humor which 
distinguished his later work and gave him 
ducats and fame. 

M. P. Deady, blacksmith, lawyer, and 
later, a Federal Judge, wrote about “ Port- 
land-on-Wallamett.” John F. Swift, who 
had just brought out his book — “Going to 
Jericho ”—a review of which appeared in 
this first number, contributed a paper on 
“Family Resemblances and Differences.” 
William V. Wells and T. H. Rearden also 
enriched the same number. Harte furnished 
the poem “San Francisco by the Sea”; Ina 
Coolbrith contributed the poem “Longing”; 
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CAPTAIN C, M. SCAMMON 


and C. W. Stoddard furnished two pages of 
blank verse — “In the Sierras.” 

The writer of these notes, although a 
pledged contributor for six months, being 
under pressure for all the work he could 
do as one of the Bulletin staff, cherished 
the hope that he would not be called upon 
for any papers for the magazine. On leav- 
ing the office one evening, I was confronted 
by Harte with a demand for a paper to-be 
handed over within one week from that 
date. It must go into the first number. 
Mr. Harte suggested no subject, only the 
paper must be forthcoming. I had nothing 
on hand. The squeeze was on. Here was 
new work after the fagging of the day. 
Before the week had expired a paper was 
sent to the editor, entitled “A Breeze from 
the Woods,” with a special request that if 
accepted, it should take the end place in the 
number, for the reason that if the Philis- 
tines rose in their might with their clubs, 
they might spend their strength on those 
in the front ranks. All that was heard 
from Harte in response was that he liked 
very well so much of it as he could read. 
It was a very blind manuscript. 

To the astonishment of the author, when 
the magazine came out, that contribution 
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management of Harte 
than to any one else. He 
had been concerned with 
many details in the first 
number, and contributed 
only the memorable poem 
which had probably been 
in manuscript for some 
time, and only received 
the finishing touches, in- 
cluding the excision of 
several stanzas which did 
not seem to abide the 
test of his fastidious 
taste and critical judg- 
ment. Yet never before 
or since, has anything 
been written in meter 
about San Francisco that 
has the ring of these 
stanzas in the initial num- 
ber of the OVERLAND. 

Having contributed an 
initial paper I asked to 
go on the list of ex- 
empts. But Harte kept 
up the pressure so that 
from first to last, eight 
or ten outdoor papers 
were produced. He ad- 
vised that they should be 
brought out in book form. 











MARK TWAIN 


appeared on the front pages. One of the 
two book reviews which appeared in that 
number was “The Natural Wealth of Cali- 
fornia” by Titus Fey Cronise. A very good 
book of seven hundred pages. That review 
was another squeeze of the writer by the 
editor. But how he managed to put on 
pressure enough to get that review, in ad- 
dition to the leading paper, 1 have now 
hardly the faintest recollection. 

There was probably not a contributor to 
this first number who was not agreeably 
disappointed by the hearty welcome the 
OVERLAND received. There was a generous 
appreciation from all quarters. Nota harsh 
note of criticism was sounded anywhere. 
The monthly was accepted as a timely ex- 
ponent of the growing literature of the 
Pacific coast. The launching of that ven- 
ture was a success, due more to the wise 


But I had too much work 
on hand to give any at- 
tention in that direction. 
It was not until some 
years later that the counsel of Harte was 
adopted in part. A volume was printed 
with the title of the first paper, “A Breeze 
from the Woods,” by some young mn in 
Oakland in cancellation of some indebted- 
ness. This small edition of four hundred 
copies was given away; not a copy was 
offered for sale. At a later date a wealthy 
citizen published on his own account another 
edition of four hundred copies. These all 
disappeared in the same way; at least, no 
copies were sold with my consent. In the 
course of time, finding that I had not a 
single copy to remind me of this early indis- 
cretion, I heard of one which, in some un- 
accountable way, had drifted into a second 
hand book store in San Francisco. In what 
way that dealer in mouldy books learned 
that I must have that copy I never knew; 
but if the whole edition had been sold at 
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the price I paid for this stray volume, I 
might have been in danger of becoming a 
rich man. 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” appeared 
in the second number of the OVERLAND. 
Mr. Harte entered a field which he was to 
make exclusively his own. He had written 
many short stories which had won the favor 
of the reading public. Among the best of 
these was “The Right Eye of the Com- 
mander,” a Christmas story contributed to 
the Bulletin. Occasionally a brief editorial 
or a few stanzas sent in the same direction 
was pretty sure to enlarge his finances by 
as much as five dollars. When the “Luck” 
appeared in proof, the proof-reader, a 
young woman, I think, with more of the 
prude than of sound discretion, hastened 
to the publisher with the protest, substan- 
tially, that the story was indecent, and 
therefore not fit for publication. It was a 
meddlesome impertinence. The publisher 
was not a critic. He had confidence in his 
editor. But what if the public, taking the 
cue from some such protest, should kill the 
magazine? Already a “sniff” here and 
there had been noted in some of the sec- 
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tarian papers. It was a small community. 
There were only about five hundred thou- 
sand people in the State. The publisher 
naturally looked to the business side of the 
proposition. He advised with three or four 
friends. They were confident that the story 
was a bright and exceedingly clever one. 
It was altogether in a new vein. But they 
could give no clear opinion as to how the 
public in a small community would take it. 
It was referred again to the editor and 
publisher with a pretty clear impression 
that the former should have his own 
way. The story appeared. A few readers 
here recognized at once the surpassing 
genius in the construction of one of the 
most original pieces of fiction of the day. 
It was not until the strongest note of ap- 
preciation had been sounded on the other 
side of the country that any strong note of 
approbation was sounded here. 

Harte had no competitor. The ground 
was wholly his own. He has never ceased 
to work the vein which he uncovered then. 
Every succeeding contribution added fresh 
interest to the magazine. A single news 









company in New York gave a standing 
order for twelve hundred copies. 

No publication had ever drawn so much 
attention to the the literary resources of 
the Pacific Coast. No draft was made upon 
contributors from abroad. To the first six 
numbers of the magazine, comprising a 
volume of nearly six hundred pages, the 
following writers made contributions: B. P. 
Avery, Samuel Williams, William C. Bart- 
lett, George B. Merrill, Noah Brooks, Sam. L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain), F. B. Harte, C. W. 
Stoddard, T. H. Rearden, Thomas Magee, 
J. D. B. Stillman, M. D., Professor Martin 
Kellogg, J. C. Cremony, Rev. A. W Loomis, 
W. V. Wells, Jno. S. Hittell, Rev. E. C. Bis- 
sell, Jno. F. Swift, M. G. Upton, John Mel- 
ville, Rev. H. D. Jenkins, D. Walker, U.S. A., 
J. S. Silver, M. D., M. J. Kelly, G. T. Ship- 
ley, M. D., Jesse Applegate, J. T. Doyen, 
Jas. Harris, M. D., Edward P. Stoddard, 
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J. Ross Browne, M. P. Deady, G. N. Rich- 
ards, Anna Maria Wells, Ina Coolbrith, 
Thomas M. Cash, Henry George, George F. 
Parsons, Horace Davis. 

The varying fortunes of the magazine 
call for no special comment. Harte, after 
making a reputation in this connection as 
broad as the country, found one day that 
he could not resist the liberal offer of a 
connection with the Atlantic Monthly. He 
went, as he said, burning the bridges after 
him. But it was not in that association 
that he was to win his wider fame. 

After his retirement, I supervised the 
bringing out of six or seven numbers, until 
a permanent editor could be found. The 
magazine had passed into other hands. But it 
has furnished good cause for congratulation 
that it has always been the exponent of 
some of the best literature of the Pacific 
Coast. 
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THE EXECUTION 





THE STORY OF THE VIRGINIUS 


By ROBERT H. LOVELL 


Witn ILLUSTRATIONS BY BLANCHF LETCHER 


ig IS a significant fact that the third time 

in the history of our dealings with the 
Spanish race, the American people have 
adopted as battle cry an appeal to the past. 
“Remember the Alamo!” was the slogan 
under which American troops went forward 
to the conquest of Texas. To the cry of 
“Remember the Maine!” their grandsons are 
marching today to the conquest of the last 
of Spain's once splendid empire. A genera- 
tion ago, our fathers were thrilled with an 
appeal, which unfortunately for the sake of 
humanity, did not become a battle cry — 
“Remember the Virginius!” A faint echo 
of this cry is still heard. 

In 1873, the Cubans had been in revolt 
against Spanish misrule and _barbarity for 
five years. As at the present time, the 
sympathy of the civilized world was with 
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the insurgents. The causes which have led 
to the present revolt were operative then; 
and the war was conducted with savage 
brutality on both sides. In 1870 most of 
the South American States had accorded 
the rebels belligerent rights. President 
Grant was disposed to accord similar recog- 
nition to the insurgents, but was restrained 
by the conservative policy of Secretary Fish. 
Frequent remonstrance was made by the 
United States government against the con- 
stant sequestration of the property of 
Americans by the Spanish Captain General; 
and the protests of President Grant served 
at last to irritate the Spanish into an attack 
on the American legation at Madrid. 

The tension between the two governments 
had become almost acute when the Vir- 
ginius incident occurred. The case was in 
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santiago de Cuba 





the main very similar to that of the Com- 
petitor. The Virginius sailed from the port 
of New York under the command of Cap- 
tain Fry, a graduate of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. She was owned in part by 
American citizens and had an American 
register. She was laden with munitions of 
war and carried as passengers four promi- 
nent men known to be devoted to the Cuban 
cause. These were General Verona, Pedro 
Cespedes, brother of the rebel president, 
Jesus del Sol,and 
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nent men named above were immediately 
tried by court-martial and condemned to be 
shot. Fifteen officers of the Spanish army 
who had been made prisoners on the battle 
field by General Verona some time before, 
went to the Governor of the city and 
begged that his life be spared since he had 
given them theirs. The request was per- 
emptorily refused. With indecent haste 
the four men were taken to the place of 
execution. Cespedes and Jesus del Sol 

knelt and were 





General Ryan. a 
When the vessel 
was near San- 
tiago de Cuba 
she was sighted 
by the Spanish 
gunboat Torna- 
do, which im- 
mediately gave 
chase. The Vir- 
ginius promptly 
displayed the 
American flag 
and made off in 
the direction of 
Jamaica. She 
was overhauled 
not far from 
Kingston. When 
General Verona 
saw that their 
capture was in- 
evitable he pro- 
posed that the 
ship be destroy- 
ed; but Captain 
Fry was so con- 
vinced of the 
regularity of his 








~| shotin the back. 

| General Ryan 
and General Ve- 
rona refused to 
kneel, but they 
were seized, 
handcuffed, and 
thrown down. 
The resistance 
they offered to 
die kneeling fin- 
ally won them 
the concession 
they craved, and 
they were allow- 
ed to receive the 
volley while 
standing. The 
marksmanship 
of the Spanish 
Volunteers was 
so wretched that 
Ryan was seen 
to be still alive, 
and a Spanish 
officer stepped 
forward and 
thrust his sword 
through his 








American pa- 
pers that he al- 
lowed the Span- 
ish officer to 
board his steamer without alarm. The 
Spanish officer examined the papers and 
admitted that they appeared to be in order. 
He nevertheless hauled down the American 
flag and hoisted the Spanish colors in its 
place. Meanwhile, two Spanish war vessels 
had approached: and escorted by three 
men-of-war the Virginius was taken to the 
nearest Spanish port. With scant ceremony 
the passengers and crew of the Virginius 
were dragged to jail, and the four promi- 
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heart. A revolt- 
ing scene fol- 
lowed. The Vol- 
unteers hurled 
themselves upon the four corpses, tearing 
them apart, and the severed heads were 
thrust upon pikes and borne through the 
town. Captain McArthur of the British 
schooner Brilliant, which left Santiago the 
next day, described the scene as one of the 
most hideous barbarity, where not one word 
of sympathy was uttered for the men so 
cruelly done to death. 

Two days later, on the 6th of November, 
the news of the butchery reached the United 
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States and our government at once de- 
manded an explanation from Spain. General 
Sickles was our Minister at Madrid, and his 
representations to the Spanish government 
were made with that vigor and fearlessness 
which have always characterized him. Spain, 
as ever, was prompt to express her regret; 
and she sent orders to her Cuban officials 
to stay further action until the status of 
the Virginius had been ascertained. But 
with characteristic dilatoriness this order 
was not transmitted in time to prevent fur- 
ther executions; and on the 7th of Novem- 
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away in places. A few scattered marks 
could be seen between this line and one a 
few feet from the ground, which was one 
mass of bullet holes and dark stains. Be- 
fore this wall the prisoners of the Virginius 
were halted. The spectators gathered on a 
knoll opposite; the garrison lined up in a 
hollow square. The prisoners were forced 
to kneel against the wall. Priests stood 
on the right with uplifted crucilixes in hor- 
rible mockery of mercy; on the left stood 
a line of marines. The officer in command 
raised his sword, there was a volley of 
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ber Captain Fry and twenty-six of his crew 
were condemed by a drumhead court mar- 
tial to be shot. As if fearing interruption 
of their savage plans, the Cubans immedi- 
ately led their prisoners to death. Man- 
acled in iron, the American captain and his 
crew were led to a low, square structure 
with whitewashed walls surmounted by a 
roof of dark red tiles with projecting 
eaves. They were followed by a procession 
of monks and a large military escort. 
Until recently the wall of this building 
stood, seamed and pitted and scarred with a 
hundred bullets breast high, the adobe torn 


shots and the prisoners rolled with convul- 
sive struggles into the ditch. Then the 
procession returned to town. As the cav- 
alry rode along by the wall, the horses were 
seen occasionally to step on the dead 
bodies, the wheels of the field artillery 
crushed them, and the mob dragged them 
about in sheer exultation of brutality. Be- 
fore the curious crowd had entirely left the 
scene, negro scavengers knocked the irons 
off the still warm bodies and carried the 
poor mutilated remains in carts to a pit of 
quick-lime some two miles away. It is said 
that some of the poor wretches were seen to 

















move as they were thrown into this trench. 

Next day, the horrible tragedy was en- 
acted afresh, and twenty-eight more of the 
crew of the Virginius were butchered in 


the same horrible fashion. These hideous 
festivities were fittingly closed by a bull 
fight given in honor of the captor of the 
Virginius. The streets were gayly decorated, 
and in the evening the Governor’s palace 
was the scene of a great reception when 
beautifully dressed women mingled with 
handsome men in gorgeous uniforms. 

The dreadful news of this orgy of blood 
first reached Kingston, Jamaica, where lay 
the British warship Niobe, commanded by 
Captain Sir Lampton Lorraine. Without 
waiting for orders from the home govern- 
ment, this gallant officer immediately set 
out at full speed for Santiago, starting in 
such a hurry that some of his crew were left 
behind. Without any diplomatic prelude 
he demanded the stay of all executions: and 
when he was asked his authority, he did not 
hesitate to say that he was the representa- 
tive of the United States as well as of Eng- 
land. The fact that there were seven 
British subjects on the captured Virginius 
strengthened his claim; and as he added 
threats to turn his guns on the town, his pro- 
test commanded a respect which no diplo- 
matic correspondence would have received. 

When the news of the execution of the 
crew of the Virginius reached the United 

States there was the greatest possible ex- 
citement. Such a clamor for war arose 


that it seemed impossible to avert it. The 
monitor Manhattan at the Philadelphia navy 


yard and the national vessels in the Brook- 
lyn and Norfolk yards were ordered to be 
made ready atonce. Spain believed that a 
declaration of war was imminent and asked 
the good offices of England. Lord Gran- 
ville, however, declined to interfere except 
on the basis of ample reparation to the 
United States. General Sickles made all 
preparations to leave the legation, and mo- 
mentarily expected instructions for his 
withdrawal from the Spanish court. Mean- 
while, the Spanish government did all in 
its power to secure delay by diplomatic 
correspondence between its American min- 
ister and our Secretary of State. The re- 


sultant body of correspondence is immense. 
The main contention of the United States 
is set forth in the following summary of 
one of these letters. 
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The United States, in the interest of all 
maritime powers, denied the right of capt- 
ure of documented vessels on the high seas 
in time of peace; and asserted that the 
right to inquire into the validity of papers 
was in the power issuing them, which 
in the case of the Virginius the United 
States was prepared to do. We also said 
that we would consider the subject of recla- 
mations when the honor of the flag was 
vindicated; that the identity of the Vir- 
ginius was not in question and that any 
irregularity in her papers was therefore 
merely technical. 

To us who have learned in war to despise 
the Spaniard as a foe, the demand made by 
President Grant for reparation seems ab- 
surdly inadequate. It was that the Vir- 
ginius and the remainder of her crew should 
be surrendered, and that Spain should 
salute the Stars and Stripes. Lord Gran- 
ville, to whom Spain referred the matter, 
considered the demand both just and mod- 
erate. Nevertheless much correspondence 
ensued about our right to claim a salute to 
the flag and—<inglorious concession! — it 
was finally agreed that the salute should be 
dispensed with should it be shown that the 
Virginius was on an illegal mission. This 
evidently was not done, for Spain finally 
made all these concessions. 

On December 18, 1873, the Virginius was 
delivered to Captain Whiting of the United 
States navy. The Stars and Stripes were 
again hoisted on her, and accompanied by 
the sloop-of-war Ossipee she sailed for the 
United States. It may be mentioned as 
indicating the gross methods by which the 
Spaniards displayed their hatred and con- 
tempt for us, that the Virginius had been 
so befouled by them as to be unfit for 
human habitation. On the homeward voy- 
age the ship was found to be leaking so 
badly that it was decided to abandon her. 
Her crew was transferred to the Ossipee, 
and soon after the ill-fated vessel sank. 

About the same time the surviving pas- 
sengers and erew were delivered to Captain 
Brain of the United steamer Juniata. The 
surrender took place fifteen miles below 
Santiago. These poor creatures had been 
herded together in a small cell, and miser- 
ably treated. They had been kept im igno- 
rance of their coming deliverance, and 
priests were constantly with them prepar- 

ing them for death. When released they 
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found themselves before the Juniata flying 
the American flag. Suddenly realizing their 
freedom, their joy knew no bounds. They 
wept and laughed, and threw themselves 
into each other’s arms. They were sup- 
plied with clothing from the wardrobe of 


make a night attack on the Juniata, but the 
Governor forbade it, being aware that two 
other American men-of-war were near. It 
is also reported that several high Spanish 
officials resigned and returned in disgust to 
Spain, because of the delivery of the Vir- 





the Juniata’s crew. It was said that the 
Cuban Volunteers begged to be allowed to 


ginius and the remnant of her crew from 
further torture and death. 


SUMMER SEAS 


OODBY to burning days and breathless nights,— 
To the hot cloud of dust that blinds and blights,— 
To blistering pavements and to voices rude 
That spoil the cities’ semi-solitude,— 
To idle byways that the wild-woods robe— 
The dainty dandelions’ misty globe— 
The honey-suckle banks, the bees, the birds— 
The lolling brook, with knee-deep sweltering herds— 
The myriad cricket-choirs, and everywhere 
The butterflies that blossom in the air: 
Goodby to steaming rocks and brazen shore 
Where creaming breakers melt and are no more! 
Goodby to the dead past, there let it lie! 


E’en to its memory goodby, goodby! 
Welcome the morning star, whose level beam 
Tinges with roseate glow our matin dream; 
The baby breath of dawn, how sweeter far 
Than all the perfumes of Arabia are: 

The first sweet kiss our conscious eyelids take, 
That with a thrilling whisper bids us wake. 
Welcome, 0 Sun!—a golden bubble blown 
Out of a golden wave! The night has flown, 
And now the azure wave with curling lip 
Glosses the clinking chain, the while we trip 
The willing anchor, and away we speed 
While every pleasure follows where we lead. 


Now sinks the sun o’er far Hesperides, 

Now swims the yellow moon o’er crystal seas: 

O mellow moments under mellow moons,— 

O cares that sailed away like light balloons! 

Not softer is the sea-dove’s foam-flecked breast 
Than the dream-couch that woos our souls to rest. 
A summer rest in summer seas, and thou 

With the fair fate that, throned upon thy prow, 
Breathes on the troubled waters as thy keel 
Slides into port with Fortune at thy wheel! 


Charles Warren Stoddard 

















THE PRESENT POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


1— REPUBLICAN VIEW! 


By ARTHUR J. PILLSBURY 


‘THE Republican view of the present 

political outlook in California would 

be greatly clarified if satisfactory answers 

could be obtained to two puzzling questions. 

If a snake eat a toad does the toad 

thereby become all snake or the snake be- 
come somewhat toad? 

Not to apply the personification of 
snake and toad with offensive strictness to 
the new Democratic and Populistic parties, 
there will be found in the above hackneyed 
theme for debate in unscientific circles one 
of the queries referred to. 

The Spanish soldiery of the time of 
Charles V. and Phillip II. were the best 
fighters in Europe. To the victors belonged 
the spoils, but if the victories did not come 
often enough or if the spoils were not rich 
enough a Spanish army was as like as not 
to rise and massacre its commanders and 
turn about and sack one of Spain’s own 
cities. 

This is similar to what the new Demo- 
cracy of this country attempted in 1896. 
Not having the courage to stand by its 
principles in the face of a certainty of 
present defeat it overthrew its leaders, cut 
loose from its past associations and tradi- 
tions, anointed the body of one of its oppo- 
nents with unctuous phrases, and swallowed 
it, chose for the leader of its great mutiny 
a political adventurer of much grace of 
person and facility of manipulation, and 
under a banner that was emblematic of a 
single idea, stormed the country in a des- 
perate rush for the spoils of office. The 
campaign was not wanting in dash, and it 
at one time promised success, but the on- 
slaught gave the conservative people of the 
country such a scare that they rallied to the 
standard of sound money and prudent gov- 
ernment, and the adventure,though brilliant 
in conception and in audacity of execution, 
failed of its purpose. 

Does that incongruous combination of 


1A reply to this article by a prominent Democrat will 
be published in the OVERLAND next month 
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forces yet exist in effective form, and is 
the fright of the conservative elements of 
society still on? 

This is the second query. 

Traditional Democracy was more purely 
individualistic in its tenets and tendencies 
than any other political party in American 
history. Democratic orthodoxy demanded 
that government recognize no conflicting 
interests among the people, that it confine 
its operations to the preservation of public 
safety and individual liberty, and leave the 
people, “In the quiet enjoyment of such 
social conditions as they may have created 
for themselves or derived from the ordinary 
incidents of life.” 

Populism is socialism. It is not Christian 
socialism and it is not materialistic social- 
ism. Either of these implies an intelligent 
concept, and a Populism that will willingly 
be a party to political adultery, follows in- 
clination and has no such thing as an intel- 
ligent concept. Populism is political social- 
ism, a sport of demagogues and the prey of 
charlatanism, a mere agglomeration of hu- 
man disappointment, discontent, and civic 
dyspepsia, an organization that has a valid 
claim to public sympathy and commiseration 
but none to public respect. 

That is the sort of toad that the mutin- 
ous Democracy of 1896 was at great pains 
to anoint and swallow, and uneasy rests the 
head when there is such a load in the 
stomach. 

Symptoms are not wanting to show that 
the new Democracy suffers from at least 
a partial non-assimilation of the unhealthful 
mass, if not from positive indigestion. 
The kickers of that toad will hardly stay 
down. 

For there is, and from the first has been, 
an element in Populism that was something 
more than political invalidism and indus- 
trial incapacity. There was at the core a 
nucleus of intelligent and consistent social- 
ism, a part of which was Christian as dis- 
tinguished from material, or, more properly, 
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had its origin in the centers of feeling 
rather than in the centers of thought; and 
a part was coldly and relentlessly socialis- 
tic from a deliberately formed theory of 
life and its evolutionary tendencies. No 
part of this nucleus can be assimilated by 
the new Democracy which has swallowed it, 
and it will come forth from the Democratic 
internals with or without its own volition. 
The sentimental portion of it, the part with 
a conscience which finds it hard to harmon- 
ize the laws of nature with the precepts of 
Christianity (which of course can not be 
done and has to be accepted on a broad 
faith without reason), may vote indepen- 
dently or not vote at all. Materialistic 
socialism will go to the new Social Demo- 
cracy party, bide its time, stand up and be 
counted, and so far as its influence on pres- 
ent issues is concerned, will be null, void, 
and of no effect. 

The hope that Republicans who allowed 
trying conditions (for the existence of 
which their party was in no wise responsi- 
ble) to become the means of enticing them 
from their allegiance to Republicanism to 
be enrolled in the cohorts of Populism, will, 
many of them, return to that standard un- 
der which they battled for the right so long 
and with so much success, is not without 
much justification. Many have returned, 
others are returning, and few of them, who 
were not Greenbackers more than they were 
Republicans, left the Republican party to 
be carried into the Democratic or into 
any party having the semblance of being 
Democratic. 

The rest of Populism will stay inside of 
the new Democracy and help to make it 
more of a toady than ever. If it has not 
inoculated its captor with socialistic prin- 
ciples, it has at least filled it with an in- 
fusion of socialistic tendencies, and as 
every student of political movements makes 
it his concern to study tendencies rather 
than declarations of pretended principles, 
the public is not likely to be long in the 
dark as to whither this new Democracy, the 
Democracy of Mr. Bryan, is certainly drift- 
ing. Without absorbing much of the rati- 
onale of socialism it has absorbed all its 
aches and pains, its distempers, and its 
spirit of malignancy, its enviousness of 
those who prosper, its dread of bearing the 
responsibilities of life, and its desire to 
shift those responsibilities from its own 


shoulders to the shoulders of the State. 
This has made the new Democracy a party 
of reaction and disorganization, of adven- 
ture, and the coup d’ etat, of discontent, un- 
happiness, and civic ill-health. 

That snake has become a good deal 
toad. 

The boasted new Democracy has, there- 
fore, no claims upon the allegiance of Dem- 
ocrats of the old school, save the associa- 
tions which cling to the name conferred by 
the fathers upon a party that at one time 
had justification for existence. The theft 
of that name was the crime of the cen- 
tury. 

There is, or was, a Democratic argument 
that justly challenged the attention of hon- 
orable and patriotic men. It was the cen- 
tripetal force whose office it was to check 
and hold in balance the more progressive 
or centrifugal forces of the more radical 
party. Those to whom that argument 
appealed made up the conservative party 
of this nation, but it is the Republican and 
not the Neo-Democratic that is now the 
conservative party of this nation, and con- 
servative Democrats should now enter the 
ranks of the Republican party. The tariff 
question is settled. The protective theory 
has become the American policy. The logic 
of necessity rather than of debate has 
settled that and it will remain settled until 
changed conditions re-open the old contro- 
versy. That question out of the way, there 
is no consideration other than that of party 
name which can deter Democrats who be- 
lieve in sound money and prudent adminis- 
tration of government from coming into the 
Republican party, and old line Democrats 
are too patriotic to risk the well-being of 
the nation for sake of a name. 

The first half of our second query, pro- 
pounded at the beginning, must be answered 
in the affirmative. The incongruous combi- 
nation of forces which went, two years ago, 
to make the Popocratic party does exist in 
effective form. 

After making proper allowances for the 
many thousand gentlemen of undoubted 
patriotism, but very questionable discre- 
tion, whom love of adventure and office in- 
duced to embark on the Popocratic hazard 
of new political fortunes, it has finally to 
be confessed that about all the reactionary 
and disintegrating elements of society will 
be found again this year marshaled under 
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the banner of the new Democracy. The 
voice of the journalistic coyote, the shrill 
cry of the jingo, and the precipitancy with 
which the war with Spain was forced upon 
the administration in the face of adverse 
climatic conditions (which half a year of 
time that the President was playing for 
would have removed), ought cumulatively 
to convince the conservative interests of 
this State and country of the necessity for 
rallying around the Republican banner until 
the frenzy of Popocracy has spent itself and 
calm has returned to the reactionary mind. 

The war with Spain will not be an issue 
in the coming campaign. Now that it is 
on there can be but one opinion as to its 
prosecution, and that will be that whatever 
the cost and whatever the casualties, the 
war must not cease so long as Spain has so 
much as a hot chicken tamale on this side 
of the Atlantic to call her back. On this 
point there will not be two opinions between 
the two oceans which wash our shores. 

But as to the financing of the war there 
will be. 

And right here the Popocratic forces 
ought to divide, and would divide if politi- 
cal principle cut any figure as a cohesive 
force in that heterogeneous and conglom- 
erate aggregation; but it does not and there 
will be no division. 

In the United States treasury is a round 
hundred millions of silver bullion, which the 
government, by virtue of the exigency of 
war, might see fit to coin and put into cir- 
culation under pledge of parity, a gold dol- 
lar being able to support two silver dollars 
with the same ease that it can sustain one 
paper dollar, (the silver in the silver dollar 
being able, approximately, to sustain half 
its own face value by virtue of the bullion 
value of the metal of which it is made,) but 
already the cry has gone out for unlimited 
issues of fiat paper, which would soon cease 
to be redeemable and rob both the soldier 
and the citizen. And strange to say, the 
first to make this demand are Popocrats of 
Democratic antecedents. It is the price 
which these politically degenerate sons of 
a traditional hard money party are willing 
to pay for the pleasure of swallowing a 
second time the Populistic oyster. 

The financial mistakes of the sixties must 
not be recommitted in the closing vears of 
the century. 

The Republican party must face this issue 


of the financial conduct of the war and 
face it squarely and at once. To prosecute 
this war to a successful issue without in- 
volving a suspension of specie payments, 
paying the soldier and sailor in as good 
money as we pay the bondholder, will be an 
achievement worthy of the best statesman- 
ship and will demand of us the highest 
order of national and party patriotism. It 
is not now too soon to take up the gaunt- 
let which Popocracy has thrown down, and 
the statesmen in our party must not suffer 
the politicians in our party to juggle with 
this question as they did with the silver 
issue and thereby get us into another tight 
corner and the country into greater diffi- 
culty than a war with Spain. 

Indications have not been wanting to 
show that the appetite of the silverites for 
war with Spain was exceedingly whetted 
by the expectation that war would force 
the country upon a basis of single standard 
silver. And the Populists, too, have con- 
sented to a war for which they have little 
stomach in the hope of indulging in an- 
other revel of fiat paper money. The fact 
that these two expectations are fundamen- 
tally antagonistic “ cuts no ice,” as the say- 
ing goes. They are both equally “ forninst” 
the policy of the Republican administration 
at Washington, and than this, no other 
bond of union is required for a compact 
coalition of these discordant political 
factions. 

If our arms encounter reverses, political 
capital will be made of the fact. Imbecil- 
ity of administration will be charged and 
the most made of every untoward event, 
but the financing of the war will be the 
paramount present issue. 

The paramount issue of the not very dis- 
tant future, perhaps the issue which will 
redivide the country into Republican and 
Democratic parties of the old school, seems 
likely to be whether this Nation shall pur- 
sue a policy that is insular or one that is 
cosmopolitan. This will come with the ad- 
justment of terms of peace with Spain and 
when it will come will be determined by the 
fortunes of war. The Democracy, which 
is nearly always opposed to and rarely 
favors anything, will likely espouse tradi- 
tional insularity, while the Republican party 
will doubtless pronounce in favor of a policy 
that is sufficiently cosmopolitan to compre- 
hend the colonization, Americanization, 
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assimilation, and final annexation, of strate- 
gic and contiguous mainlands and islands in 
American waters, together with the acqui- 
sition of harbors of refuge and coaling sta- 
tions wherever the exigencies of commerce 
or of war may render them needful. 

This issue may be upon us before the 
coming campaign closes. 

Among local issues the paramount one 
will be Governor Budd and his executive 
eccentricities, and in him the Republicans 
will find a steal worthy of their foemen. 
That he stole enough votes in San Fran- 
cisco to secure his election is quite gener- 
ally believed by Republicans of prominence 
in that election, and he is the “nerviest” 
politician on this coast today. In a more 
turbulent land and time he would be a dic- 
tator, and his opponents would have reason 
to tremble in his presence. His campaign 
will be made pre-eminently for James Budd, 
and his emissaries are as likely to be found 
in the ranks of the Republican party as in 
those of the Popocratic. Other men may 
have the will to do the things that he 
would do, but few have the grit or the cun- 
ning. He has not a friend on earth that he 
would not thrust into a political fiery fur- 
nace seven times hotter than it was wonted 
to be, if the ordeal would suit his purpose. 
That Mr. Jeter will heartily coincide with 
this view of the character of his chief is 
scarcely open to question. Mr. Budd is 
able, intelligent, resourceful, relentless, and 
Republicans should keep him constantly 
under surveillance. Had he been in Bryan’s 
shoes he would be President now, for Mr. 
Bryan’s conscience held him short of a full 
use of the revolutionary forces marshaled 
under his banner. Mr. Budd would not 
have been thus handicapped. 

Mr. Budd’s shibboleth will be economy in 
State expenditure, and as he has fore- 
stalled adverse criticism by prohibiting the 
publication of State reports, (which are the 
sources of information for the people,) the 
burden of proof is thrown upon the Repub- 
licans, no matter what sort of figures his 
fertile ingenuity may prompt him to pre- 
sent. Republicans should, therefore, at 
once cause the State’s books to be experted, 
the facts summarized and laid before the 
people of the State, thus spiking the Gov- 
ernor’s guns. 

The morale of the Republican party at 
the outset of the campaign in California is 


good, but its organization is not as highly 
perfected as it ought to be. We in Cali- 
fornia scarcely know or put in practice the 
rudiments of party organization, and the 
consequence is that there is a large residuum 
of unattached voters whose eccentric con- 
duct is likely to cause political landslides 
and to “queer” all pre-election calcula- 
tions. 

This is not a good thing. True inde- 
pendence in politics is commendable, but 
the condition of being unattached to any 
political organization and just “voting 
around for luck,” is characteristic of im- 
becility and productive of mischief. It 
prevents a State or nation having a con- 
tinuing civil policy, and without a continu- 
ing policy all is uncertainty and irresolu- 
tion. Better party organization will tend 
to remedy this evil and leave the balance 
of power in the custody of men of inde- 
pendent minds rather than to an irrespon- 
sible mob. 

The league club system, whose watch- 
words are, “Organize! Educate!” is grow- 
ing in favor with Republicans. It contem- 
plates the admission into league clubs of 
persons of both sexes and all ages from 
eighteen years upward, to the end that the 
entire population may be educated in Re- 
publican principles and civic duties. The 
purpose of this system is to form public 
sentiment, leaving to the committee system 
the closer and more difficult work of party 
management. All good Republicans should 
at once encourage the formation and sup- 
port of Republican league clubs. Six- 
week campaigns once in two years, charac- 
terized by a storm of stumping, “slathers ” 
of literature, and a general hurrah, will no 
longer suffice for public education in econ- 
omic questions or the proper conduct of 
political contests. 

A dry year makes hardship, hardship 
makes discontent, and discontent makes 
Populists, but on the other hand the stir- 
ring events of the war are likely to arouse 
Republicans and conservatives to action 
and bring out a full vote. The scare is 
still on, and with a good scare on this does 
not need to be an off year for Republicans. 
There is a. fighting chance as well as a 
chance for a fight. 

There are no serious elements of disaffec- 
tion in the Republican ranks. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that south of Tehachapi 
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should be allotted the United States sen- 
ator, one State office and one supreme 
judge. The nominee for Governor will go 
to the central or northern part of the State, 
and a spirit of fairness will doubtless char- 
acterize the distribution of the other State 
offices. In making up a State ticket, be- 
sides a south of Tehachapi (of the existence 
of which we are never in doubt), there is a 
South Coast and a North Coast, a Sacra- 
mento Valley and a San Joaquin, a Bay 
District and a Sierra mountain division, 
each of which is entitled to and should re- 
ceive fair consideration at the hands of the 
State convention. 

Fortunately no bugaboo of bossism is 
likely to rise to plague the Republican 
party this year. The lesson of four years 
ago was very bitter, but it was well learned 
and will suffice. 

A principal qualification of the Repub- 
lican gubernatorial candidate will be that 
he can beat Judge James Maguire, who also 
has played to the galleries with much effect, 
but he must be personally clean and per- 
fectly capable. 

And what will Republican success in the 
forthcoming campaign mean to the people 
of nation and State? 

It will not be contended that the opposi- 
tion to the Republican party does not con- 
tain leaders as sincere and followers as 


patriotic as may be found in the councils or 
ranks of that party to which the writer has 
the happiness to belong; but after all has 
been conceded that may be, the fact 
remains that within the Republican party 
of this nation and State are to be found 
those conservative and paramount interests 
whereby the seventy-four millions of Ameri- 
can citizens are chiefly enabled to feed and 
clothe and house themselves and spend 
their lives in a tranquillity and affluence 
that is at once the envy of the world and 
its hope. The Republican party stands for 
prudent administration of public affairs, for 
a civic policy that is founded on thirty-odd 
centuries of human experience, as in con- 
trast to an espousal of those visionary and 
untried schemes which have of recent years 
engrossed the minds of men almost to the 
cost of their sanity. Progressive, yet con- 
servative, and aggressive, yet conciliatory, 
the Republican party of California appeals 
to the people to stand by the Republican 
administration at Washington as that ad- 
ministration has stood by our varied indus- 
tries at home, knowing full well that with- 
out the stimulating and safeguarding ad- 
vantages afforded by protection and sound 
finance we should be as powerless to be 
prosperous in a season of abundant rainfall 
as we now find ourselves powerless to be 
prosperous in a season of drouth. 
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Ui WAS one all night and another all day 
j} \ Watching the bunk where Tom Sheppard lay, 
And every galoot had a whack at the chore 
Week in, week out, for a month and more. 
Sickly, and shrunk, like a bursted kite, 
Good for nothing to work or fight, 
Tom still lingered, with nary a show 
For worse or better, or stay or go, 
Till wait and worry and cheated sleep 
In Black Bear Valley made life too cheap, 


And the prayer in camp for a bedrid chum 
Was warm godspeed into kingdom-come. 


Watkins, “the Judge,” was the fugleman 
Of the tired brigade of pick and pan, 


And every wrinkle and nudge and nod 
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And grumbled hint of the Valley squad 
Showed broad to him as an acre lot 

The turn and tack of the common tho’t. 
’"T was tough; but a duty had to be done; 
And Watkins went, 2 committee of one, 
To take his shift as a nurse one day, 
And study his part, and say his say. 

““T hate to tell ye, but jes’ see here, 
Ole pard,” quoth he in the sick man’s ear, 
“We’re willin’, an’ never a hand would shirk 
To help a feller that’s off his work, 

But it’s natur — takin’ nothin’ amiss — 
To weaken arter a pull like this, 

Av’ in short,—— the boys is wonderin’ why 
Tom don’t get well or Tom don’t die.” 


“T reckon they be,” poor Tom agreed. 
“Don’t let ’em worry; thar ain’t no need. 
Jes’ giv em the answer plain an’ flat, 

I’m goin’ to die,— ye may tell ’em that,— 
An’ I’m only waitin’ out o’ my grave 

For a good clean wash an’ a good clean shave — 
An’ a white biled shirt — an’ collar an’ tie — 
An’ the best storeclothes ye can beg or buy! 
I want to be decent afore I go, 

An’ it’s playin’ the next world deuced low 
To sneak my passage an’ tiptoe in 

With ragged duds an’ a dirty skin. 

So tell the boys to be sharp an’ spry 

An’ make my twilight — an’ then I'll die.” 


The miners heard Tom’s startling terms 
With solemn whistles and secret squirms; 
But they raked the camp, and borrowed a pair 
Of breeches here, and a b’iled shirt there, 
And the chance of a necktie “never or now,” 
And a dickey,— !aundered the Lord knows how,— 
And two with a coat and vest chipped in,— 
Till the rig was ready from heel to chin. 


Then a resolute gang took Tom in hand 
To fix him out for the Unknown Land. 
"T was a copper cent to a sack of flour 
If he held his bones together an hour 
Or slipped his ghost to cherubim-town 
While they sponged him up and rubbed him down 
And rinsed him off like an empty dish,— 
But the gamey beggar lived out his wish; 
And at last, with wiping off soapy tears, 
And rasp of razor and clink of shears, 
And the dressing, after the scour and scrape, 
They licked the invalid into shape. 


Tom looked grateful (and, truth to tell, 
In his life he never had looked so well), 
But the smile that lit on the suit he wore 
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Had a quiver — he wanted one thing more, 
And on his lips they could hear — or see,-— 
“Bring Jake — to fiddle some chunes — to me.” 


Jake Billings was busy, and out of trim 
To knock off work for a sick man’s whim, 
But, swearing softly, he dropped his pick, 
And got his fiddle and fiddlestick, — 

And soon the cabin where Sheppard lay 
Echoed the staves of “Old Dog Tray” 

And heard in the bicker of bow and string 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” soar and swing. 
Bold “Scots wha hae” like a horn rang out, 
And “ Hail Columbia’s” patriot shout, 

Then, shifting into a softer key, 

The song trailed “Down on the Ole Peedee,” 
And “ Annie Laurie ” and Nelly Gray” 
Warbled their story the same sweet way. 


They were no angels, the rough-shod crew 
Benched with fate in that strange venue, 
And watching the wings of time flit past 
Where a human wreck was breathing his last; 
But the snow of Eternity’s mountain peaks 
Blanched the blood in their shaggy cheeks 
As their stiffened heartstrings slacked and swayed 
To the tunes the red-armed minstrel played, 
And throbbed to the old-time thoughts they told 
Like prayers to ears that were growing cold. 


The bigger half of an hour had gone, 

ut the shivering cords wailed on, and on, 

we ill the sound of a soul’s cry seemed to come 
_-hen the fiddler struck “Old Folks at Home”; 
And over the face where the fading eyes 

Saw thro’ the window the hills and skies, 
Showed the gray signal, solemn and_plain, 
That beckons once, and never again. 


The sad song trembled, and something low, 
Like a passing sob, shook Billings’ bow. 
“ Judge” Watkins slowly nodded his head 
And muttered: “Cut it, Jake. Tom’s dead.” 








Theron Brown. 








WHEAT IN CALIFORNIA 


A RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


By HORACE DAVIS 


N THE fall of 1868 the OVERLAND con- 
tained an article on Wheat Culture in 
California; and today I am invited as the 
writer of that article to continue the story 
to the present time. 

The year 1868 forms a good starting 
point, for some of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the business assumed a permanent 
character at thattime. That year the area 
in wheat passed the million acre point for 
the first time, never to go below it again, 
and the surplus over our domestic require- 
ments became so large that from that time 
on we had to ship to England, the dumping 
ground of the world’s surplus. Thencefor- 
ward the price of wheat in England ruled 
our market, even in the years of scanty 
crops. Before 1867 the California crops 
had been so small that other markets such 
as Australia or New York, or even local 
causes like drought, would regulate prices 
here, but after that year we were under the 
domination of the English market. 

The causes producing this great expan- 
sion of wheat acreage were partly local and 
partly general. A succession of poor har- 
vests all over the world had depleted the 
general supply of breadstuffs and raised 
prices so that in January, 1868, California 
wheat was worth $3.75 per cental in Liver- 
pool and $2.75 here. No wonder the 
farmers felt rich, and strained every nerve 
to put every acre they could into wheat. 

Still the area accessible to market would 
have remained comparatively small had not 
the building of railroads at this critical 
time immensely increased the available ter- 
ritory. In 1866, the overland road was 
completed, and from that time on it was 
reaching out its feeders up and down the 
fertile valleys of the State, opening up many 
miles of rich wheat land that had never 
felt the plow. During the fifteen years 

which ‘followed the driving of the spike at 
Promontory, two thousand miles of railway 


were constructed in California, nearly every 
mile of which extended the wheat area. 
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The voyage of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Colorado from San Francisco to Hongkong 
took place in 1868. This remarkable voy- 
age by a side-wheel steamer with a single 
walking-beam engine,over an untried route, 
has been almost forgotten, but it was an 
epoch-making event. It demonstrated the 
possibility of steam traffic on that long voy- 
age, revolutionized the methods of doing 
business with the Orient, and made possible 
the immense export of breadstuffs to China, 
which followed in later years. In these 
days of quintuple expansion and triple 
screws, such a voyage as the Colorado’s 
has a tinge of adventure about it that re- 
minds us of the hardy pioneers that broke 
in upon the solitude of this Northern Ocean 
in the daysof Drake. The Colorado should 
be remembered and her story should be 
written while some of those who were on 
board of her are yet living. 

A minor incident marking the expansion 

of the commercial sid ‘£ wheat culture, 
was the founding of t} san Francisco Pro- 
duce Exchange, whic took place in 1867. 
Its beginnings we:e feeble and it was 
laughed at, as all popular movements are, 
by the old regime in power,—in this case 
the exporters,— but it soon demonstrated 
its usefulness and became the acknowledged 
head of the produce business. 

The picturesque figure of the time was 
Isaac Friedlander: a man of giant stature, 
commanding in his methods as in his pres- 
ence, he was known as the Wheat King. 
Bold and aggressive in business, honorable 
in his dealings, kind and generous in per- 
sonal relations, everybody liked him, though 
heruled the market with an iron hand. One 
day when some one in his office spoke of the 
Produce Exchange, he answered, striking 
the counter with his fist, “‘Here is the 
Produce Exchange, right here.” But as 
the State grew, the business expanded till 
it became too great for one man, and the 


acepter shipped from his grasp. 
The extension of the railroads changed 




















the character of wheat culture consider- 
ably. The land opened up was mainly in 
the hot, dry plains of the interior valleys— 
where the methods of culture and the vari- 
eties of seed used were quite different 
from those previously in vogue. On the 
plains land was farmed in large tracts, and 
machinery could be used to advantage and 
with great economy. Larger holdings and 
bigger crops marked the new period, and 
the small farmer, while he never disap- 
peared wholly from sight, cut less figure 
than in early times. 

If we divide the whole thirty years about 
in the middle, say at 1884, we shall find the 
two periods quite different in character. 
The first sixteen years was marked by won- 
derful prosperity. Enormous crops selling 
at high prices brought wealth to the farmer 
and prosperity to all; while from 1885 to 
1898 prices have been lower, profits materi- 
ally curtailed, and crops have fallen off. 
The maximum of production was reached 
in 1880, when we harvested 1,627,000 tons 
of wheat. The crop was so large we were 
utterly unable to move it, and nearly half 
of it was carried over into the following 
crop year. The next in size was the crop 
of 1884, aggregating very nearly 1,500,000 
tons. The wheat product of those five 
years, "80-84, far surpasses the record of 
any other half decade in our history, 
amounting as it did to about 6,300,000 
tons. The farmer looks back with regret 
to those “good old times” and wonders 
whether he will ever again get two cents a 
pound for his wheat, as he did more than 
half the time from July, 1870, to July, 
1878. Farming new land at two cents a 
pound for wheat is about as good an enter- 
prise as a man can go into. Indeed, it was 
too good to last; such phenomenal pros- 
perity was certain to bring competition. 
Frst came India with an export occasion- 
ally amounting to a million of tons; next 
Argentine poured a crop of equal magni- 
tude into the English market. True, the 
wheat was not as good as ours, but it 
was wheat and would make wholesome 
bread, and it knocked down the price. Last 
of all came Washington, with a steadily in- 
creasing product, competing with -us not 
only in our selling markets, but in freights 
also, and the higher we pay for tonnage 


the lower we must sell our wheat. 
The result of this increased production 
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was a sharp competition for the European 
market, and competition brought lower 
prices. Wheat dropped, and dropped from 
year to year till it sold below cost. In 
1877-78 it averaged about two dollars a 
cental; in 1894-95 the average was about 
ninety cents, and in October, 1894, it 
touched bottom at the disastrous price of 
eighty cents, far below cost of production. 

This tremendous decline was not all loss 
to the State, for the improved methods of 
wheat culture and harvesting by machinery 
have effected a great saving in the cost of 
production. One of the most intelligent 
farmers in the State, owning a large ranch 
in a district pretty sure of a fair rain-fall, 
and located on the banks of a navigable 
stream, thus having the advantage of low 
freights to tide water, assured me that by 
rigid economy he could lay down wheat at 
Port Costa for an outlay of one dollar a 
cental, but he said, “This leaves me no in- 
terest on my investment, nothing for the 
wear of my land, and nothing for my own 
time.” The great majority of the farmers 
in the plains, who are compelled to pay rail 
freights, or those farming on the hills, who 
cannot avail themselves of machinery, pro- 
duce their wheat at a much higher cost. 

A few words here as to the methods and 
measure of economy brought about by 
machinery in agriculture, which of course 
is used mainly on the level lands of the 
great valleys, though there are machines 
adapted to hill lands. A complete history 
of these machines, or even a description of 
the varieties now in use would be out of 
the question. Let me give the practice of 
one man who shall serve as a type of the 
rest. As I was not familiar with the latest 
improvements I asked information of a 
friend who cultivates three thousand to 
four thousand acres in the San Joaquin val- 
ley. His land is light and sandy, which 
would not repay deep and thorough plow- 
ing, like heavier soil, but, mutatis mutan- 
dis, his practice is a type of the whole 
State. He uses four standard ten-inch 
plows in one gang drawn by eight horses, 
attached to the plows is a small seeder and 
behind this again a drag or harrow, so that 


he plows, sows, and harrows in, at one pro- 
cess. One man will plow, sow, and harrow, 


eight acres per day, at a cost of: sixty-five 
cents per acre, exclusive of the cost of 


seed. Others, he told me, used larger teams 
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and more plows, but his preference was for 
the rig described above. This process ap- 
plies only to light soils; on heavy lands or 
where summer-fallowing is practised the 
sowing and harrowing would be done 
differently. 

When the grain is ripe he gathers it with 
a combined “header and thresher.” This 
gigantic machine, which cuts a twenty-two- 
foot strip of grain, is drawn by thirty-six 
horses and requires four men to manage it, 
besides one to gather and pile the sacks of 
grain. These machines are sometimes 
made very much larger, but about eighteen 
feet is the ordinary sweep. The grain is 
cut, threshed, winnowed, filled into sacks 
and sewn up ready for shipment to Liver- 
pool, all in one process, the average cost of 
which, all over the State, is about one dol- 
lar per acre, up toa yield of seven sacks, 
per acre, or say fifteen bushels; above that 
yield it costs more. My friend thought 
that about three-quarters of the crop of 
the State is now gathered by this machine. 
The saving is very great over the old pro- 
cess of reaping and threshing by separate 
machines. There is less waste in handling, 
no fire risk from steam threshers, and a 
great economy of labor. 

The straw is generally burned, but the 
prudent farmer sometimes stacks it for 
stock to pick at in winter. The stubbie is 
fed over by stock and then burned, to clear 
the land for next plowing. 

But the farmer has not had to bear all 
the loss resulting from the decline of the 
European market. Bags, inland transpor- 
tation, and marine freight, have come down 
in the same proportion; bags fell from ten 
or eleven cents to five or six; railroad rates 
have been greatly reduced and salt water 
freights have declined from an average of 
perhaps fifty shillings in the seventies to a 
present average of not over twenty-five, in- 
deed many charters were made in 1892 and 
1893 at from fifteen to twenty shillings. 
This again has resulted in the building of 
enormous four-masted ships for these long 
voyages, huge carriers, which reduce the 
cost of transportation to the lowest figure. 
A new feature of grain carriage has ap- 
peared in the tramp steamers which have 
come over here from China during the past 
two years to carry grain and flour freights 
from Pacific Coast ports, some to Europe, 
some to South Africa, some to Australia. 
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A twenty-five shilling rate to Europe 
seems to be high enough to tempt them 
across the Pacific. 

And now returning to our own crop sta- 
tistics, there has been a distinct falling off 
in the wheat product since 1894, although 
our population has increased considerably 
and over two thousand miles of railway 
have been constructed within the State. 
Taking it by five year periods, the annual 
average has been as follows:— 


1880-84, centals.............25,151,000 
OE 19,741,000 
| ER nee. 19,579,000 
PE” cnttsseewsnes 16,591,000 


It must be remembered that 1880 and 
1884 were banner years, bringing the high- 
est two yields ever known. On the other 
hand the average of the last four years, 
1894-97 is not over 16,000,000 centals and 
this dry year, 1898, will yield very much 
less. 

I have no means of comparing the acre- 
age as there is no reliable record of it. 
But undoubtedly it has fallen off. The low 
prices have discouraged the farmers and 
where land could be used for other purposes 
they have diverted it from wheat. It is 
generally believed, however, that owing to 
its better prices a very large acreage was 
put into wheat this year, and if we had had 
good spring rains we should have had a very 
large crop. 

The amount of rainfall is the most im- 
portant factor in the production of wheat, 
but the proper distribution of it among the 
months is almost as necessary. Good spring 
rains ensure an abundantcrop. An inspec- 
tion of the rain tables will show for example 
that the two largest crops ever harvested 
followed exceptionally abundant spring 
rains. The wheat needs plenty of moisture 
when it is maturing. There is not much 
irrigated wheat in California, and millers 
do not fancy it. It may look well, but it 
does not make good flour, being usually de- 
ficient in gluten. 

I spoke of Washington as a new factor 
in the wheat question. Wheat has been 
raised in the Willamette valley in Oregon 
and in-the Walla Walla district of Wash- 
ington since back in the forties, but these 
regions were so far from tide-water, and 
accessible only over the Columbia River bar 
that little of it ever found its way out. But 
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since the building of railways across the 
continent north of the fortieth parallel, and 
the deepening of Columbia river and its 
bar, the northern country has filled with 
population and been brought close to deep 
water ships. Thus a country has developed 


which they proudly call the “Inland Em-’ 


pire,” and which is already an important 
factor in the world’s wheat supply. It has 
become a rival of California in the Asiatic 
flour trade and a sharp competitor for Liv- 
erpool freights. 

Many varieties of wheat have found favor 
with our farmers. In early times white 
Australia was generally raised. It is still 
sown in many places, but is regarded with 
some disfavor as a “ shy bearer,” and liable 
to lodge in spring rains by reason of its 
slim straw. The millers like it, for it makes 
superior flour. Chile seed is more gener- 
ally preferred today as a good all-round 
wheat; hardy and a good yielder. White 
club is favored in the northern Sacramento 
valley, because the strong winds cannot 
scatter and waste it; a matter worth con- 
sidering where ripe grain may have to 
stand weeks in the field before it is cut. 
Sonora seed is a spring wheat, yellowish 
and flinty. It is a favorite in the upper 
San Joaquin valley, because it matures 
early and is a good yielder. Many other 
varieties are raised, but these are the main 
favorites. The millers prefer Australia 
and Chile where they can get them. 

The San Francisco Call Board, established 
in 1882, introduced into this market the 
dealing in futures, resulting in the same 


gambling operations that characterize the 
options in other wheat centers. Its most 
extraordinary achievement was in the spring 
of 1887 when wheat was artificially lifted 
to a level of eighty cents per cental above 
the English parity. The bubble broke in 
July, and one of our millionaires was said 
to have sunk ten millions of dollars in the 
operation. The experiment has not been 
repeated. 

A curious feature of recent years has 
been the importation of breadstuffs by rail; 
thousands of tons of wheat have come by 
rail from. Utah, and flour is constantly 
shipped in small quantities from Minnesota 
to California, especially to Los Angeles. 
Spokane ships flour to Boston, and Minne- 
apolis to Los Angeles at the same time. 
The economics of the railroad business are 
beyond my comprehension. 

In conclusion: Thecrop of the State has 
fallen off of late years to about an average 
of eight hundred thousand tons, say half 
the yield of the two great years 1880 and 
1884. If prices continue at present rates, 
these figures will increase, but whatever 
the values may be, there is a large area in 
the broad valleys which is adapted only to 
grain, and must compete with India and 
Argentine, with cheap labor, cheap land, 
ang silver currency. Our trust then must 
rest on the intelligence of our farmers; in 
the hope that by rigid economy and careful 
cultivation they can so reduce the cost 
and improve the quality of their grain that 
it will still command a remunerative price 
in the markets of the world. 


A STAR 


‘THE whirling gleam of a single spark 
Struck off on Time’s first morn, 

When God’s will crashed through the brooding dark; 
And a world was born. 


Winthrop Packard 
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A PROTEST AGAINST HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION 


BY GEORGE B. MERRILL 


N THE first number of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, issued in August, 1868, ap- 
peared an article upon “ Hawaiian Civiliza- 
tion,” which my former self closed, with 
some flourish of rhetoric, by an expression 
of opinion that the Hawaiian Islands ought 
to be an outpost of this republic. The 
facts, historical and ethnological, of that 
article, being, as the writer believes, true, 
are not subject to review. The expression 
of opinion as to the future home of the 
Hawaiians was properly no part of a narra- 
tive of facts of interest concerning that 
rapidly vanishing people. It was an opinion 
for holding which a callow statesman might, 
perhaps, be excused, but for which, after 
many a sober afterthought, it might be 
more difficult to overlook. It is at present 
a conclusion in which the worshipers of 
Saint Jingo cordially agree; but there are 
others, and they are conservatives who act 
as brakes to the sometime over-rapid car 
of progress. 

While most persons of an active intelli- 
gence are in accord in ideas of national 
advancement, there can be no doubt that 
steps forward should be in right directions 
and not over a precipice, nor in the dark 
when a ray of light reveals that those steps 
have really been backward, and in violation 
of the very principles which have heretofore 
guided prosperity. 

The ideas of Saint Jingo point to the in- 
definite extension of territory. The main 
thought is that of addition— more terri- 
tory, more chances to make money. This 
is what is called success. There is no ob- 
structive mixture of principles herein. It 
means material weaith to some of us, and 
that is the idea that controls, and that, in 
the so-called minds of too many, ought to 
control in the settlement of a question of 
extension of the American domain. 

The impetuosity of the modern money- 
makers is not to be restrained by anything 
like old ideas. The fact that they are old 
is to them a reason why they should be put 
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aside. Like old clothes they have had their 
day, are worn out and should be discarded. 
The thoughts for which Washington and 
the fathers of the Republic have been held 
in reverence by the American people, do 
not, they think, apply to the circumstances 
of our day. But they do, nevertheless. 

This republic was the legitimate and logi- 
cal offspring of those who came to this con- 
tinent guided and instigated by the princi- 
ples that all men are born with equal rights, 
and that no people should be governed save 
as they agree to be governed. 

Until the establishment of the so-called 
Republic the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
were governed as was agreeable to them. 
The native inhabitants were and still are in 
favor of the fanciful splendor of a kingly 
government and are in harmony with no 
other. The residents there who, better 


‘than the native Hawaiians, know how to 


make money, becoming dissatisfied with the 
incumbent of the throne, and being mostly 
children of this Republic, in collusion with 
the diplomatic and naval representatives of 
this government, by a revolution, ejected 
the reigning monarch and set up a govern- 
ment which pleased them, but did not and 
does not please the native race. The new 
government has by every means in its power 
attempted to persuade the government and 
people of the United States to take posses- 
sion of the Islands, and make them a part 
of our domain. It would save the revolu- 
tionists the trouble of keeping up the farce 
of a republic —a pretended government of 
the people, by the people, for the people — 
and allow them to go on with their peace- 
ful occupation of making money, while this 
government may take up the cheerful bur- 
den of spending fifty millions to build a 
navy for their protection. They will resign 
the honors of office for the sake of being 
relieved of the expense and anxiety of keep- 
ing in subjection an unwilling people. 

The arguments offered in favor of such a 
violation of the first principles are not 
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worthy of much serious consideration. They 
are, in brief; the right of our government 
to take the islands because otherwise they 
will fall into the hands of some other 
nation, and a fancied necessity for future 
defense. The Hawaiian Islands are two 
thousand miles away and in the new era, 
when Saint Jingo becomes the real tutelary 
saint of the whole Republic, we are going to 
get down from the high ideas which have 
heretofore guided us, and come to the lower 
level of monarchical governments, which 
hold their peoples as subjects under un- 
equal disabilities. We shall make money 
then, and really, when that is the guide 
of governments and peoples, talk of high 
principles seems only a vague echo from 
a past, when it was hoped and believed 
that war was something more than a mere 
money-maker. 

The present domain of this Republic is 
vast, is mostly uninhabited, is unprecedently 
rich in resources, with a possible develop- 
ment immeasurable. Its seventy-five mill- 
ions may become one hundred and fifty 
millions and still its possible further devel- 
opment will be dazzlingly immeasurable. 
The need of further territory for develop- 
ment is the cry of ignorant and thoughtless 
Jingoism. A true republic, infinite in re- 
sources of incalculable blessing to its 
people, can, if anywhere, be developed 
within the limits of its present territory, 
where it will forever stand beyond the men- 
ace of any nation in the world. It cannot 
be endangered by any power that may hold 
any territory two thousand miles away. 

This nation needs to-day no addition to 
its means of defense against any conceiva- 
ble attack. They who believe to the con- 
trary do not understand the giant propor- 
tions it took on when it arose at the time 
of the Civil War of 1861. The lesson, 
which was then given to the rest of the 
world, warned it of an unsuspected power 
that every year would be greater, and in- 
sured us against any aggression not in- 
duced by our own inconceivable fault. 

In its maturity this Republic is fulfilling 
its great destiny of isolation from the old 
nations of the earth that do not partake 
of its blessings, and who should not be 
allowed to infest us with their vices of 
international intermeddling, and avaricious 
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but senseless grasping for more acres. 
The American who, without consideration 
of his own country, its extent, resources, 
and possibilities, raises the flag of Saint 
Jingo and cries for more lands, is likely to 
be hereafter remembered as one who does 
not appreciate his own government and 
country, and does not know when Americans 
have much more than enough for any 
intelligent, sober, and thoughtful people. 
His cry is not for his countrymen, but 
conceals a personal selfishness that should 
not involve the Republic to its detriment. 

To advocates of a republic, the idea of 
making every citizen an integral part of 
the government reaches an altitude of 
moral and political splendor that willing 
subjects of a monarchy cannot appreciate. 
The true republican or democrat concedes 
equality in political rights to every other. 
To him the idea of such freedom is domin- 
ant over every other political thought. It 
is dearer to him than any other material 
advantage, for it is to him the basis of all 
true happiness to apeople. If he is honest 
in such conclusions, he will repudiate any 
argument that ignores the healthy opera- 
tion of his great political idea. He will 
scorn the consummation of any addition to 
his republic of a country filched from its 
people by his own government in con- 
nivance with people in power there who 
have overturned the native sovereignty 
with the complacency of Central American 
revolutionists. By such an annexation the 
rich residents of Hawaii may become richer, 
but the citizens of the American Republic 
who uphold the crime, will thereby show 
that they hold material facts to be of more 
worth than golden principles. Political 
hypocrites lack a living conscience, and 
think that heaps of gold will compensate 
for absence of political virtues. The test 
of every man’s worth lies in the prevalence 
in his nature of principles over material 
profits, and the test of a true republic in 
its acknowledgment of the rights of other 
peoples. It is a singular spectacle to the 
political philosopher, to behold the United 
States Government attempting to give to 
the Cubans the government they want, and 
at the same time forcing upon Hawaiians 
the government they do not want. The 
jewel, consistency, is not set in our crown. 
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SOME CONDITIONS IN THE EIGHTIES 


By MILICENT WASHEURN SHINN 


EDITOR FROM 1883 To 1894 


HAVE been asked for some reminis- 
cences of my editorial connection with 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY. The period of 
this connection fell nearly as much in the 
present decade as the last, but the earlier 
part of it naturally gives me the more 
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vivid impressions, and was besides at a time 
of some especially interesting transition 
conditions in our literary history; during 
the latter part of my editorship, conditions 
were much more as at present. 

At the time that I began editorial work, 
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the California of the gold mines and vigi- 
lance committees was being supplanted in 
the world’s attention by the California 
of orchards and orange groves. Even our 
own people had not yet foreseen that in 
another decade California would be famous 
for her great universities, her astronomical 
observatory, her ship-building, and the high 
rank taken by her young artists, sculptors, 
and philosophers in the schools of older 
States and countries. Of course all this 
had been prophesied,— there has never 
a time since Americans came to California 
when it has not been said that the future 
of California was to be one of arts and 
learning; but in the eighties no one thought 
that visible progress toward the fulfilment 
of this destiny was close at hand. It was 
a period of a good deal of discouragement, 
in fact, and I suppose the decade of the 
lowest ebb we have seen in literary hope- 
fulness and effort. It was clear that the 
early days were past, and what was the 
next chapter no one knew. The magazine 
had just renewed publication, after a sus- 
pension of a few years during a time of 
financial disorder in California, and in this 
interval there had been a perceptible dis- 
integration of literary standards. The old 
corps of writers had become somewhat 
scattered, and had to be regathered; death 
had thinned it somewhat year by year. 
Colonel Cremony, Colonel Avery, Doctor 
Stillman, Samuel Williams, J. Ross Browne, 
were notable names thus lost from our list, 
while others, as Miss Coolbrith and Charles 
Warren Stoddard, were writing very little: 
so that it was a period during which there 
was not the influence of acknowledged 
leaders in letters. Sundry knots of aspir- 
ants gathered and broke, and young writers 
were influenced by one and another of 
those. To a considerable extent, legitimate 
writing in the State was overshadowed and 
discouraged by the “boom literature,” 
which attended the great wave of immi- 
gration to Southern California, and affected 
conditions all over the State. Perhaps the 
most expert judges in Southern California 
could not tell how much of what was writ- 
ten about their beautiful region in that 
decade was disinterested; but it is at least 
to be said that their boom literature was 
managed with good taste and artistic sense. 
The idea of the literary write-up as_ it 
reached San Francisco, sifted through the 
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minds of sundry journals and journalists 
who thought they saw great possibilities, 
had not even that merit. That a magazine 
could be published for purely literary pur- 
pose, and that its advertisements could be 
confined to its advertising pages, seemed to 
such people incredible. They did not be- 
lieve anybody published anything under 
such conditions; I was assured that “Ra- 
mona” was really nothing but a write-up of 
unusual skill. If clever and trained writers 
had lent themselves to the attempt, we 
doubtless should have been often taken in, 
for no magazine can keep refusing good 
descriptive articles because some one some- 
where may be profited by them: but the 
men who in the eighties were trying to har- 
ness their pens to commercial interests 
were usually, as far as I had knowledge of 
them, writers of slender endowment; and 
the men who had enterprises to be boumed 
did not know the difference between good 
writers and bad, except in so far as they 
preferred bad because they wished their 
business interests writ large in the write-up, 
and the literary element modestly in the 
background; so the flavor of real estate 
office or transportation company was easily 
recognizable in the article. 

At this period, the development of a 
school of younger writers who should be 
aweady to take the places of the older ones, 
was perceptibly impeded by the disposition 
to imitate the earlier successes. Young 
people who had never seen a miner or the 
mountains thought that it was impossible 
for them to be acceptable authors unless 
they wrote of the first woman in camp, the 
red-shirted miner, the gambler, and the 
sheriff,— dialect and all. There were a few 
young writers who-were describing with 
great freshness and promise the San Fran- 
cisco of their own knowledge; I may men- 
tion especially the late Miss Kate Bishop, 
whose long invalidism and untimely death 
cut off the possibilities of a high literary 
success. But they were only a few. 

We still received mining sketches writ- 
ten by those who knew the life at first 
hand,— sketches that were most valuable, 
and pictured it with more veracity and 
simple charm, if less literary deftness, than 
the more famous ones that opened the 
field. But on the whole, the tyranny of 
the Bret Harte tradition, and the convic- 
tion that nothing from California would be 
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read except mining stories, was a bad thing 
for our literary development. The great 
success of Ramona was the first emphatic 
shock to this conviction. The appearance 
of the cowboy in fiction, also, I think, 
helped to make us see that the world of 
literary material is always as wide as the 
world of actual life, and that we shall never 
lack new topics if we only have genius to 
avail ourselves of them. 

For a time in the eighties a bad literary 
influence, though mainly local to San Fran- 
cisco, came from an incipient school of 
writing that was a good deal affected by 
Parisian models. It did not acknowledge 
this source of inspiration, however, and its 
shibboleth was “fresh, free, Western writ- 
ing, without any Eastern prudery.” This 
shibboleth was always irritating to me, for 
if anything is un-Western, un-American 
even, it is Americans trying to write about 
American iife in the tone of a Parisian; nor 
could anything be less “fresh and free” 
than the tone of an old, cynical civilization, 
self-conscious, guarded even in its reckless- 
nesses. Even in French books I am always 
affected with a sense that the writer is pos- 
ing; his improprieties seem deliberately and 
coolly sought out, quite unlike the honest 
bluntnesses of ancient writers, or even of 
the Russian novelists, who are only half- 
modern. Perhaps impropriety in really 
modern literature is necessarily more or 
less forced and self-conscious: when we fol- 
low our instincts we perform for ourselves 
the critical act of elimination that time has 
performed for the old writers, whose im- 
proprieties have been saved from oblivion 
only by virtue of being in the same books 
with noble and pure passages. It is one of 
the most striking things in the history of 
the human mind to see how nothing holds 
the heart of all times and all peoples ex- 
cept what appeals to them on their best 
side. The vices and scandals of the past 
become stupid and unintelligible, and get 
through the gauntlet of time and transla- 
tion only by clinging to the skirts of the 
psalm of religious aspiration, the tale of 
tender fidelity, or the spiritual tragedy. 

This is digression, however. I was about 
to say that it is not possible for a person 
with some native ability to practise after 
good French novels without at least acquir- 
ing some cleverness of style, and there was 
a good deal of cleverness in the best writ- 


ing after these models that was done in San 
Francisco; as for the worst, it was both 
gross and stupid, and while some of it got 
itself published in minor journals, most of 
it went into waste-baskets the country over. 
I do not suppose a real Californian school 
of writing could ever have grown out of 
this movement, for it was not sincere: it 
may have been a true expression of a few 
individual minds, (which were not typically 
Californian, for San Francisco has always 
been a place into which clever Bohemians 
from all over the world drift,) and in so far 
true to one phase of the local spirit; but 
not to that of the Pacific West in general. 
Its cleverness attracted young people, and 
it was for a little while the dominant note 
in the newer San Francisco writing. In- 
deed, it was rather forced upon their writ- 
ers by some journals. I asked an intelli- 
gent young woman, who knew how to write, 
why she had interjected into a story some 
quite superfluous passages that gave it a 
reckless and cynical turn. 

“Why, I am more than willing to drop 
them out,” she said. “I suppose I had an 
idea they were necessary to make it seem 
clever and knowing-the-world-y. We are 
always told by the —— [naming a local 
journal that had bright writers, and was hos- 
pitable to new ones] that no story is 
wanted unless it has a delicate infusion of 
impropriety.” 

Outside of San Francisco, throughout the 
whole wide and varied regions from which 
the OVERLAND’s contributors hailed, I never 
saw evidence of any touch of the decadent 
fashion; and the disposition to be clever in 
that waned rapidly in San Francisco. Most 
of the men who had been most zealous in 
behalf of the “fresh, free, untrammeled, 
Western” Parisian echoes, drifted away, or 
gave up literature. Indeed, there was even 
then evident the first turn of the tide in 
the general taste of the English and Ameri- 
can reading world, toward romance, —a 
simple sort of taste that is not consistent 
with much liking for gaslight literature, 
and is doubtless the healthier of the two, 
even though it manages to endure a good 
deal of melodrama. 

[ have spoken of the wide and varied re- 
gion from which the OVERLAND’s contribu- 
tors hailed. I do not suppose the distribu- 
tion of literary activity within this region 
is the same now: indeed, it changed even 
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while I was editor of the magazine. Of 
course the great majority of manuscript 
that we received ten years ago, as now, 
came from California, and especially from 
San Francisco. The OVERLAND had always 
had a few valued contributors from South- 
ern California, and at this time there was a 
great increase of contributions from that 
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section. We received them, also, in ‘con- 
siderable number, from all over the State, 
even the remotest mountain towns. After 
California, Massachusetts sent in the lar- 
gest number of manuscripts and we received 
a great many from all over New England 
and New York. These were usually of con- 
siderable merit; it was remarkable how 
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much magazine work, more than could hope 
to find a market, was being produced in 
that section of the country; but it was not, 
of course, in harmony with the OVERLAND’S 
purposes to print very much from the Kast, 

Next in number were the contributions 
from the old Southern States, then just in 
the early years of the literary revival that 
began with Cable and Harris. Miss Mur- 
free’s first book, “In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains,” was reviewed in the OVERLAND soon 
after the beginning of my editorship, and 
Page came into notice, with “ Marse Chan,” 
about the same time. There were many in 
the South eager to follow up the new lead, 
and they turned with more feeling of fel- 
lowship to the OVERLAND than to the North- 
ern journals. We could not make the 
South, any more than New England, a part 
of our field to any considerable extent, 
without losing our distinctive character; 
but I perceived, without being able to de- 
fine it, what it was in us they recognized 
as akin to their own literary spirit. They 
were an especially pleasant group of con- 
tributors to correspond with, courteous and 
friendly,— the most so, all in all, of any 
group of correspondents we had. As [| 
mention no name, there is no harm in my 
adding that the most glaring instance to 
the contrary in my whole editorial experi- 
ence was a Southern correspondent, but it 
was a solitary exception. 

We have always received good manu- 
scripts from the Rocky Mountain States; 
and none except those from New England 
and New York showed a higher average of 
literary experience and cultivation. The 
Californian manuscripts were of all sorts 
and descriptions in this respect: some of 
the highest literary finish; some that were 
impossible in matter and manner; and some 
that contained material too valuable to lose, 
but that were in expression quite illiterate, 
—records of important explorations, his- 
toric narratives of the settlement of the 
State, or rare Indian lore, written in pencil 
on both sides of soft paper, guiltless of 
punctuation and weak in capitals and spell- 
ing, but full of vigor and picturesqueness, 
and the inimitable quality of first-hand ex- 
perience. I do not suppose any magazine 
editors living have ever struggled with 
such manuscripts as those of the OVERLAND. 
But the Rocky Mountain writers were dif- 
ferent: the manuscripts we received from 


that region were not those of explorers and 
pioneers, but of the college graduates on 
the cattle ranches, or army officers in the 


leisure of frontier posts. The OVERLAND 
has always been a favorite magazine at the 
posts, and from its foundation has had a 
good many contributors from the army. 

From the Middle West we rarely received 
a manuscript. I think there must have been 
more from Boston in a month than from the 
whole region between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies in five years. (I except, of 
course, the many contributions we received 
from Professor Sill after his return to Ohio, 
counting him as a Californian still, as he 
felt himself in his relation to the magazine). 
It was curious to see the desire for literary 
expression rise with the neighborhood of 
mountains, and sink on the plains. I never 
was able to frame any theory that seemed 
adequately to account for it; but it is a 
literal fact that in ten years the OvEr- 
LAND received but two available manu- 
scripts from Chicago, and not a much larger 
number of unavailable ones. Every one 
knows that the Middle West abounds in 
educated and intelligent people; its per- 
centage of illiteracy is notably low; yet 
until lately the literary impulse has been 
absent in a most surprising degree. This 
is one of the traits in which the present 
decade has seen a considerable change; | 
do not know what the OVERLAND’s books 
would show in the matter now, but “the 
Middle West in fiction” is a familiar topic 
for review articles nowadays, since Octave 
Thanet, Hamlin Garland, and Balestier, 
have been writing stories; while the Colum- 
bian exposition, and the great university 
have made Chicago a center of scholarship 
and letters, even though scarcely yet of 
literature. 

From the founding of the OVERLAND 
some of its best contributors came from 
Nevada,— Mark Twain, it will be remem- 
bered was of the “sage-brush” group, not 
a Californian for any length of time. In 
the eighties there was still a remnant of 
this remarkable knot of writers left us, 
notably Sam Davis and Dan De Quille; but 
outside of these, there seemed to be little 
writing done in Nevada. In Oregon and 
Washington a group of bright young writers 
was growing up, with whom the OVERLAND 
had very pleasant relations later; but at 
this time we had less relation with the 
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Northwest than ever before or since: of the 
early writers of this region few were left; 
and the younger ones had scarcely come on 
the stage. 

We had, of course, a sprinkling of offer- 
ings from without the country,— a smaller 
portion, doubtless, from Europe, and larger 
from Mexico and South America, Alaska, 
China, Japan, and the Pacific Islands, than 
any other magazine. 

I have spoken of the fair average merit 
of the articles that were submitted from 
the northern Atlantic region; and it was 
true in a less degree, of all I saw, that fairly 
good writing was the rule. There was 
far less difference in manuscripts submitted 
than I had expected to find. Most of what 
was declined was about as good as the lower 
rank of what was accepted. I used to say 
at a rough guess that out of every hundred 
manuscripts examined, about ten were 
downright bad, about forty were so weak 
and commonplace that they could be de- 
clined at a single hasty reading, five I could 
accept at a single reading; and the re- 
maining forty-five, out of which I perhaps 
wished to select five, were so nearly equal 
in quality that any five would do. 

This discovery was one of many that gave 
me a curious interest in the peculiar posi- 
tion an editor occupies between the pub; 
lished and the unpublished, and the revela- 
tions he gets thereby. Of the great flood 
of the published, even, the ordinary reader 
gets but a faint idea; the books that the 
libraries do not buy, and that the reviewers 
pass by with a bare mention; the incredible 
number of journals of which no one ever 
heard. Yet the whole bulk of what gets 
printed in any fashion (leaving out of 
account the newspapers only) is probably 
but a minor fraction of what is written, and 
is seen by noone but the editors. This dark 
region of the unpublished reveals so much 
of the secret aspirations, the literary and 
social standards of our people, (more really 
than the selected work of the few success- 
ful ones,) that while I sometimes suffered 
boredom sore from my forced sojourn in it, 
I also took a great deal of interest in its 
traits. and felt that it deserved more serious 
study than I could give it. I shall not try 
to give here any of the results of my own 
generalizations about it, except on one 
point about which I have often been 
asked,— that is, the sort of work to which 


the ambition of writers generally turned. 

Next to poetry, everybody wished to 
write stories. Good accounts of explora- 
tion and adventure, and descriptive arti- 
cles, were abundant; but sympathetic 
nature studies were hard to find. I] sup- 
pose they are rare everywhere: we have 
only one John Muir, but neither have 
Thoreaus been common. Yet there is no 
population that seems to love the wilds and 
turn itself loose in the mountains every 
summer so generally as we: we ought to 
show it more abundantly in our literature. 
Searcest of all was humor,— good humor, 
funny without coarseness. This is certainly 
not so true now as ten years ago; and dur- 
ing the earlier years of the OVERLAND its 
humor was notable. I trust that it may 
always be a principal California product: 
we have none of more value. 

But, as I have said, in my time, it was 
always poetry that my contributors wished to 
write. I do not know but thai it is stories 
nowadays; the young peoplewho tell me their 
ambitions now, always want to write stories; 
but perhaps they are really writing poetry 
in secret and sending it to the editors with- 
out telling any one, just as everyone did in 
the eighties. Learned judges, sober busi- 
ness men, college athletes, — no one knows 
what honored names I might bring to con- 
fusion if I revealed the secrets of the sanc- 
tum; but editors are always safe confidants 
of such secrets. I estimated once that 
about forty-four per cent of all the manu- 
scripts received were poems. I doubt if 
the proportions would be as high elsewhere; 
even Eastern editors remark (or used to) on 
the quantity of verse they receive from 
California; the editor of the Atlantic told 
some one that we seemed to have more 
poets to the square inch in California than 
in any other part of the world. 

A remarkably large number of the poems 
I received were expressions of enthusiasm 
about California, or something about the 
northwestern country; and while they varied 
from good to bad in literary merit, their 
loyalty was so sincere that I used to make 
room for as many of them as I could. I 
do not believe there is another part of the 
Union that inspires this profuse overflow of 
songs of praise, and there seems to me 
something in it significant of unique possi- 
bilities of loyalty here, which may yet ac- 
complish great things. 
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By ANTON ROMAN 


N JANUARY, 1851, I began selling books 
in Shasta county, extending my business 
to Trinity and Siskiyou counties. In and 
fall of 1853 my purchases in books the 
stationery for these three counties amounted 
to forty-two thousand dollars. In this way 
early in the fifties I became pretty well 
versed in the book business. In 1857 I 
left the northern counties, purchased in 
Eastern cities a large stock of standard and 
miscellaneous books, and opened in the fall 
a store in San Francisco. My trade cov- 
ered about a dozen of the interior counties 
besides San Francisco, and by 1859 had so 
grown that with a still larger stock I opened 
a more permanent store on the west side of 
Montgomery street, north of California. It 
was from that store that the first issue of 
the OVEBLAND was published. 
By 1868 my book-selling had brought me 
a personal acquaintance with at least two 
thirds of the contributors of the early vol- 
umes of the magazine. I had published a 
considerable list of books” and many of the 


'It is a singular thing that Mr. Anton Roman,founder 
of the OVERLAND and the Californian of 1880, and the 
publisher of a large amouut of the best Californian lit- 
erature, has never, until he was asked to set down 
some of his reminiscences for this issue of the OVER- 
LAND. written any matter of higher literary ambition 
than @ prospectus or an advertisement. That he could 
do these things successfully his narrative amply 
proves.—ED. 
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writers came to me with their manuscripts 
for advice as to publishing them. I be- 
came impressed with the idea that there 
ought to be a magazine to take in the man- 
uscripts that were not suitable to book 
form and yet were too valuable to be lost. 
I felt that there were enough good writers 
to warrant the beginning of another monthly 
magazine with the assurance that it could be 
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done with far better material than previous 
efforts had succeeded in bringing out. Be- 
sides I looked upon the geographical posi- 
tion of San Francisco and California, the 
large extent of territory surrounding it, its 
immense seacoast both on the American side 
and across the Pacific, embracing the oldest 
countries in the world. Here I saw an 
opportunity for a magazine that would 
furnish information for the development of 
our new State and all this great territory, 
to make itself of such value that it could 
not fail to impress not alone the people of 
the West Coast, but the East as well. 
Strongly impressed with these views, I 
set at once to work for financial aid. With 
the following circular, brief and to the 
point, I sought advertisements and was able 
to get an assured income of nine hundred 
dollars a month on yearly contracts: — 


A Roman & Co. propose taking immediate steps for 
issuing a first-class monthly magazine, the first num- 
ber to appear July Ist, 1868. 

The nature and character of the magazine will em- 
brace, to the fullest extent, the commercial and social 
interests of California and the Pacific Coast. We ask 
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your assistance in this enterprise in the shape of 
an advertisement of your business for the term of 
one year, which we think will fully repay you. 

Our intentions are to have every article original; 
to employ only the best talent in the country; to 
pay for every article; and to distribute three 
thousand copies monthly, until its permanent circu- 
lation reaches or exceeds this number. 

The rates of advertising will be $50 per page 
monthly, or $25 for a half page. 


Next [looked about me for proper edi- 
torial management. The matter had been 
pretty thoroughly discussed with Noah 
Brooks, then editor of the Alta-Cali- 


fornia, and with the Hittells, John and 


Theodore, John F. Swift, B. P. Avery, W. C. 
Bartlett, and Charles Warren Stoddard. 
Stoddard recommended Francis Bret 
Harte. My only objection at that time 
to Mr. Harte was that he would be likely 
to lean too much to the purely literary 
articles, while what I was then aiming at 
was a magazine that would help the 
material development of the coast. I 
thought he would stand in need of some 
good prudential advisers. Hence Noah 
Brooks and W.C. Bartlett were asked to 
become joint editors with Harte in the 
new enterprise. But after the first or 
second number had been issued it was 
evident that the main labor of editing 
the magazine devolved on Mr. Harte. 
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This was because of Mr. Brooks’s close con- 
finement on the Alta and Mr. Bartlett’s on 
the Bulletin. It was finally agreed that 
Mr. Harte should have entire charge of 
the editorial department of the OVERLAND. 

When the matter of starting a monthly 
had first been suggested to Mr. Harte, he 
entertained serious doubts of the success 
of such an enterprise. He questioned 
whether sufficient material of a proper 
character to interest magazjne readers 
could be secured. He feared, too, that the 
field of operations was too small. 

I remember distinctly showing him a map 
of the two hemispheres, which hung in my 
office, so that he could plainly see the cen- 
tral position of San Francisco on the Pacific 
and judge for himself whether or not it was 
too limited a field. Later I showed him the 
substantial financial support which I had 
already secured in the way of advertise- 
ments for at least twelve numbers. Further- 
more, I promised to secure at least one half 
of the articles for the first six numbers. 
The tables of contents afterward showed 
that I had brought in at least two thirds of 
the matter that appeared in the first two 
volumes. 

It is hardly necessary here to speak of 


the success the MONTHLY met with from 
the outset. The press everywhere welcomed 
each new issue with praise, but above all, 
Harte’s mining stories and his poems car- 
ried the public by storm, — so much so that 
I began to fear that one of the main feat- 
ures of my plan for the MONTHLY would be 
lost sight of. It would evolve, I appre- 
hended, into a mainly literary magazine, and 
as such, without Harte’s articles, would 
sooner or later lose its prestige. I was 
not far wrong as time proved. 

By the end of the first year I was taken 
sick and by my physician’s advice left San 
Francisco for rest. Hence I was forced to 
sever my connection with the OVERLAND at 
the very time when it was rapidly gaining 
an unexpected popularity and a promise of 
a fair income. 

I therefore sold out my proprietorship to 
Mr. John H. Carmany for seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars, stipulating not to enter the 
magazine field again for a term of ten years. 
The local sale of the magazine was retained 


ooveunen enmees nese 7 for another twelve months by A. Roman & 


Co., by the terms of the agreement. 
The particular incident connected with 
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the first year of the OVERLAND that has 
been oftenest and most widely told is the 
first reception of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” and the trouble it made. My own 
recollection of the incident differs a little 
in particulars from Mr. Harte’s. As I re- 
member it Mr. Harte and I had both gone 
with our wives to Santa Cruz for Sunday. 
We often took such trips in those days. On 
this Sunday I found in my mail, when the 
stage from San José came in, duplicate gal- 
ley proofs of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
Harte had told me the story before. One 
proof I gave to him and took the other to 
my own room, where I asked my wife to 
read it aloud to me. As far as she could 
go she did, but the story so affected her 
that she could not finish it aloud and went 
on reading it to herself. Then I took it and 
finished it too. Neither of us had a word 
of objection to make, we were simply de- 
lighted with it. 

On the following day we all went back to 
San Francisco. Onreaching the city Harte 
went to the printer’s and I to the store. 
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My chief clerk, Joseph Hoffmann, greeted 
me with the statement that there was a 
great hullabaloo at the printer’s over the 
immorality of the Luck. They were say- 
ing that it would kill the magazine. 

To this I replied that if it killed the mag- 
azine it could do nothing more. 

Then Mr. Harte came in from the print- 
er’s with the sharp demand to know what I 
meant to do about it. 

“Nothing,” I said, “but go ahead.” 


Having done so well with the OVERLAND, 
I was encouraged soon after the ten years 
stipulated in my agreement had expired to 
start another magazine. The result was the 
Californian, first with Mr. Fred W. Somers 
as editor and later Charles H. Phelps. I 
sold out my share of this business in 1881, 
most reluctantly, for I liked the people con- 
nected with the work, but a lack of means 
to push the enterprise forced me to retire. 

I have always felt grateful to the public 
and to the many friends who readily and 
cheerfully, by good words and acts, aided 
my endeavors in magazine publishing, but 
above all to the many contributors to the 
early issues, who worked for the success of 
the enterprise, devoting time, thought, and 
pen work, to fill its pages with attractive 
reading. 
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By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


VI. ADMIRAL CERVERA’S SQUADRON 


PANISH strategy proved thoroughly in- 
comprehensible to the American au- 
thorities. When the Cape Verde squadron 
under Admiral Cervera was reported at 
Martinique on the 12th of May it was sup- 
posed that a definite plan of operations was 
to be carried out against the American 
fleet in a way to break the blockade of 
Cuba. Commodore Schley with the Flying 
Squadron was hastening down the Atlantic 
coast, but had farther to go to strike the 
Cuban coast than had the squadron of Ad- 
miral Cervera. Admiral Sampson at Porto 
Rico was nearer to Cuba than was the 
Spanish Admiral, but was held back by the 
monitors and the slower gunboats and it 
was thought that the Spaniard might bring 
his swift cruisers to strike upon the weak- 
ened blockading fleet before it could be re- 
inforced. On the 14th, however, the Spanish 
squadron was reported at the Dutch island 
of Curacao, 600 miles west of Martinique, 
but 150 miles to the south. From the 
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accounts brought by the vessels in the har- 
bor at the time of the visit the squadron 
was in bad condition. The Terror, one of 
the torpedo boat destroyers, was left at 
Fort de France, Martinique, with ‘boilers 
disabled. The governor of Curacao would 
allow but two of the warships to enter the 
harbor at a time, the Vizcaya and Infanta 
Maria Teresa being admitted, while the Al- 
mirante Oquendo and the Cristobal Colon 
with the torpedo boat and destroyers Pluton 
and Furor lay outside. The two ships that 
entered were observed to be foul with sea 
grass growing upon the hulls. They were 
high out of the water, making it evident 
that their coal supply had run short, and 
were reported short of supplies of all kinds. 
Coal, provisions, and cattle, were loaded on 
the ships to the amount of 600 tons; but 
on the afternoon of the 15th Admiral Cer- 
vera received a dispatch, whereupon he 
hoisted signal for sailing, and left in such 
haste that a part of his coal and provisions 
was abandoned on the lighters. 

For four days the whereabouts of the 














squadron puzzled the United States author- 
ities. It was reported off the coast of 
Costa Rica, at San Juan-de Porto Rico, and 
in the Atlantic heading for the seaboard of 
the United States. On the 19th of May 
the'following dispatch was made public by 
the'Madrid Government :— 

SANTIAGO De CuBA, ‘May 19.— This morning I have, 
without incident, entered this port, accompanied by the 
squadron. CERVERA. 


If this dispatch solved the puzzle of the 
whereabouts of the fleet for the American 
authorities, it did not 
assist to throw light 
on the Spanish plans. 
What the fleet had 
come for, why it had 
gone to Santiago, and 
why the Spanish Gov- 
ernment was eager to 
have it known that 
it had entered Santi- 
ago, were mysteries 
onwhich there seemed 
to be no light. 

From the informa- 
tion at hand at the 
present writing it is 
probable that the 
Spanish Admiral had 
no definite plan,—that 
hehad beensentacross 
the ocean because 
Spanish ‘public senti- 
ment would not toler- 
ate inaction longer; 
that he had gone to 
Santiago because on 
his arrival at Mar- 
tinique: he received 
information that Ad- 
miral Sampson was 
battering at the walls 
of Porto Rico, and as Santiago was not in- 
cluded in the proclamation of blockade it 
was thus probably not guarded: and finally, 
that the information had been made public 
by the Spanish Ministry to strengthen it 
with its own people. The Sagasta Cabinet 
had been reorganized on the 18th, and the 
news of the arrival of the squadron gave it 
a temporary prestige. 

There was, however, much doubt among 
the American strategists in regard to the 
position of the fleet. Cienfuegos was sus- 
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pected to be the destination of the squad- 
ron, for that port is connected by rail with 
Havana; and if Admiral Cervera had brought 
any of the arms and ammunition which it 
was supposed that General Blanco wanted, 
he would probably go there to discharge it. 
At Santiago there could be no connection 


with Havana. At the news from Madrid, 
therefore, Commodore Schley, with the Fly- 
ing Squadron reinforced, started in haste 
for Cienfuegos on the night of the 19th, 
and on the morning of Sunday, the 22d of 
May, was eight miles off the entrance to 
Cienfuegos harbor. 
As at Santiago, the en- 
trance of Cienfuegos 
harbor is narrow, and 
hills hidethe bay from 
the sight of those out- 
side. Information re- 
ceived, however, was 
enough to keep the 
fleet on the watch, in 
hourly expectation of 
an encounter, until 
Tuesday evening the 
24th. Commodore 
Schley then received 
positive information 
that the Spanish Cape 
Verde squadron was 
not in Cienfuegos har- 
bor, and sailed at once 
for Santiago. On his 
arrival off Santiago 
harbor he found the 
auxiliary cruiser St. 
Paul, with Captain 
Sigsbee in command, 
and one or two small 
vessels. On the 25th 
the St. Paul had capt- 
ured theBritishcollier 
Restormel, attempt- 
ing to make her way into the harbor. This 
was taken to indicate that the Spanish 
squadron was inside, but no certain infor- 
mation was to be had. The Restormel was 
sent to Key West, leaking badly, and was 
there released on the ground that she sailed 
before the proclamation of blockade. It 
was probably due to the understanding 
between the United States and England, 
which rendered it unadvisable to raise a 
question over a prize of this character. 

On the 26th of May Captain Sigsbee in 
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the St. Paul, and Commodore Schley in the 
flagship, reconnoitered the entrance to San- 
tiago harbor, and almost at the same mo- 
ment made out a large cruiser of the 
Vizcaya class, two torpedo boat destroyers, 
and the cruiser Christobal Colon. The 
other vessels of Admiral Cervera’s squad- 
ron were not in sight, but it was considered 
certain that they were in the bay. The dis- 
mantled cruiser Reina Mercedes was soon 
anchored near the harbor mouth. 

At this discovery word was at once sent 
to Admiral Sampson, who was waiting off 
the north coast of Cuba in case Admiral 
Cervera should attempt to reach Havana 
or the Atlantic in that direction. On the 


have some modern guns. Their advantages 
of position, however, make them almost im- 
pregnable to ships. Their elevation is so 
great that at close range the guns of the 
warships cannot be trained upon them, and 
they are able to direct a plunging fire on 
the decks of the vessels. To force the pas- 
sage therefore seemed impossible. On the 
83lst of May a reconnaissance in force had 
been made by Commodore Schley, the Massa- 
chusetts and the Iowa and the New Orleans 
being brought within four miles of the forts 
at the entrance. The heavy guns of these 
big ships were fired for some time at the 
castle, forts, and batteries. The result 
was to develop the fire from new batteries, 
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lst of June the Admiral and his fleet joined 
Commodore Schley, and the greater part of 
the American navy was off the mouth of 
Santiago. The problem before the Ameri- 
can Admiral was of the most difficult nature. 
The entrance to Santiago harbor is through 
a long narrow channel, which in some places 
is not more than one hundred yards wide. 
The entrance was known to be strewn with 
mines and torpedoes, and the channel was 
so blocked that at one point it was not more 
than one hundred feet wide. The bluffs 
rise sheer from the water, and batteries 
command both the sea approach and the 
channel. The Morro castle, and the forts, 
are of old fashioned construction and most 
of their armanent is poor; but the batteries 


and show that the harbor entrance was de- 
fended by fortifications that could probably 
be reduced from the sea. The American 
marksmanship on this occasion as on the 
others in which it had been put to the test 
was good, and the Spanish works suffered 
much damage. The Spanish gunners stood 
to their guns bravely, and replied to the 
big ships as they cruised back and forth 
before the mouth of the harbor, but the dis- 
tance and the movement of the ships proved 
too much for their gunnery and,{no shot 
struck the vessels. 

On Admiral Sampson’s arrival on the fol- 
lowing day, the condition of affairs was re- 
ported, and a new plan of operations was 
decided upon. Admiral Cervera’s squadron 
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DRILLING IN GOLDEN GATE PARK 


was in the harbor; there was no way to get 
at it until a land force was bruught to re- 
duce the forts that commanded the entrance; 
and as matters lay, the Spanish squadron re- 
quired to be watched by a large part of the 
American fleet, and could choose its own 
time of attack in case it cared to engage in 
battle. The advantage of blocking the nar- 
row entrance to the exit of the warships 
had been seen, and the Government had 
purchased some old schooners to be sunk in 
the channel. But these were at Key West, 
and Admiral Sampson did not wish to take 
the time to wait for them, if indeed he 
knew that they had been purchased. He 
therefore turned to his own fleet. There 


was among the colliers of the fleet the 
steamer Merrimac, purchased in the first 
days of the war, a vessel of 2,193 tons, and 
330 feet long. She had been reported in 
bad condition, and at the suggestion of 
Lieutenant Hobson of his staff, Admiral 
Sampson directed that she be prepared to be 
run into the narrow neck of the harbor and 
sunk. Volunteers were called for, and sev- 
eral hundred men and officers requested to 
be sent on the expedition. The triple dan- 
ger of death from the batteries above, the 
blowing up of the ship, and of drowning if 
they escaped the former perils, seemed to 
attract rather than to repel the men. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson was chosen to command the 
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vessel, and he selected six others to share 
the peril of the attempt — Samuel L. Mon- 
tague, George Charette, J. E. Murphy, 
Oscar Deignan, John P. Phillips, and John 
Kelly, all enlisted men. Randolph Clausen, 
a coxswain of the New York, smuggled him- 
self on board and accompanied the expedi- 
tion. The vessel was made ready on Thurs- 
day, June 2d, and Lieutenant Hobson 
requested permission to run in at once, be- 
lieving that he could escape the fire of the 
forts until he could get the ship in position. 
His request was refused, and he was for- 
bidden to start before 3 o’clock of the next 
morning. The night was cloudy, and des- 
pite the full moon was lighted only by an 
occasional lightning flash. Shortly after 
3 o’clock on the morning of the 3d the Mer- 


total crew, and all of us will be in our underclothing, 
with revolvers and ammunition in water-tight packing 
strapped around our waists. Forward there will be a 
man on deck and around his waist will be a line, the 
other end of the line being made fast to the bridge 
on which I will stand. By that man’s side will be an 
ax. When I stop the engine I will jerk the cord, and 
will thus give the signal to cut the Jashing, which will 
cut the forward anchor. He will then jump overboard 
and swim to the four-oared dingy which we shall tow 
astern. The next to leave the ship are the rest of the 
crew. The quartermaster at the wheel will not leave 
until after having put it hard a-port and lashed it so. 
He will then jump overboard. 

Down below the man at the reversing gear will stop 
the engines. scramble up on deck, and get over the 
side as quickly as possible. The man in the engine- 
room will break open the sea connections with a 
sledgehammer and will follow his leader into the water. 
This last step insures the sinking of the Merrimac, 
whether the torpedoes work or not. 

By this time I calculate the six men will be in the 
dingy and the Merrimac will have swung athwart the 
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rimac steamed slowly out from the fleet. 
The best description of what happened after 
that is found in Lieutenant Hobson’s state- 
ment of what he intended to do: — 


I shall go right into the harbor until about four 
hundred yards past the Estrella Battery, which is be- 
hind Morro Castle. I do not think they can sink me 
before I reach somewhere near that point. When the 
narrowest part of the channel is reached, I shall put 
her helm hard a-port, stop the engines, drop the 
anchors, open the sea connections, touch off the tor- 
pedoes and leave the Merrimac a wreck, lying athwart 
the channel, which is not as broad as the Merrimac is 
long. 

There are ten eight-inch improvised torpedoes below 
the water line on the Merrimac’s port side. Each tor- 
pedo contains eighty-two pounds of gunpowder. Each 
torpedo is also connected with the bridge, and they 
should do their work in a minute. 

On deck there will be four men and myself. In the 
engine room there will be twoother men. This is the 
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channel to the full 'ength of her three hundred yards 
of cable, which wiil be paid out before the anchors 
are cut loose. Then it is my time to touch the button. 
I shall stand on the starboard side of the bridge. The 
explosion will throw the Merrimac on her starboard 
side. Nothing on this side of New York city will be 
able to raise her after that. 


A steam launch from the New York, 
under the command of Cadet Powell, fol- 
lowed the Merrimac to near the mouth of 
the harbor, to pick up the dingy when it 
should come out. Cadet Powell gives the 
following graphic account of his part of the 
enterprise. 


When Hobson was about two hundred yards from 
the harbor the first gun was fired from the eastern 
bluff. We were then half a mile off shore, close under 
the batteries. The firing increased rapidly. We 
steamed in slowly and lust sight of the Merrimac in 
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the smoke, which the wind carried off-shore. It hung 
heavily. Before Hobson could have blown up the 
Merrimac the western battery picked us up and com- 
menced firing. They shot wild, and we only heard the 
shots. Weran in still closer to shore, and the gun- 
ners lost sight of us. Then we heard the explosion of 
the torpedoes on the Merrimac. 

Until daylight we waited, just outside the breakers, 
half a mile to the westward of Morro, keeping a bright 
lookout for the boat or for swimmers, but saw nothing. 

Hobson had arranged to meet us at that point, 
but thinking that some one might have drifted out, 
we crossed in front of Morro and the mouth of the 
harbor to the eastward. About five o’clock we crossed 
the harbor again,within a quarter of a mile, and stood 
to the westward. In passing we saw one spar of the 
Merrimac sticking out of the water. We hugged the 
shore just outside the breakers for a mile and then 
turned toward the Texas, when the batteries saw us 
and opened fire. It was then broad daylight. The 
first shot fired dropped eighty yards astern, but the 
other shots went wild. 

I drove the launch for all she was worth, finally 
making the New York. The men behaved splendidly. 


The anxiety in regard to the fate of Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his men was allayed 
later in the day when a tugboat bearing a 
flag of truce came out from the harbor. 
Admiral Cervera, struck with admiration 
at the gallant feat, sent Captain Oviedo of 
his staff to assure Admiral Sampson that 
his men were safe, and to offer an honor- 
able exchange for some of the Spanish 
prisoners held at Atlanta. The enterprise 
had progressed according to plan up to the 
moment of the explosion. The Merrimac 
escaped the shots of the forts and was 
steered to the narrowest part of the en- 
trance. The ship was blown up, but the 
dingy was either destroyed in the explosion 
or was shot to pieces. An old catamaran 
had been provided against such an emer- 
gency, and Lieutenant Hobson and his men 
took refuge uponit. Two of the men were 
found to be wounded by splinters, but not 
seriously. It was impossible, however, to 
get out of the harbor in the increasing 
light, and the catamaran was boldly steered 


- into the harbor to the Cristobal Colon, where 


Lieutenant Hobson surrendered to the 
Spanish Admiral. The truce boat took 
back to the harbor clothing and money for 
the prisoners. The proposition for an ex- 
change was forwarded to Washington, 
whence a list of the Spanish prisoners was 
sent to Admiral Cervera that he might 
make his choice. This most gallant and 
daring feat excited wide admiration, and 
for the time put the Spanish squadron out 
of the calculations of the war. 
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V. THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS 


THREE objective points were offered for 
the military activity of the United States 
—Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
Cuba and Porto Rico had been in the origi- 
nal plans of hostilities. The Philippines 
were a surprise. 

It was the magnificent victory of Dewey 
that brought the East Indian colonies of 
Spain to the attention of the administration. 
Before that event the plans of war had not 
included more than naval operations in that 
direction; the Oregon had been sent to the 
Atlantic; and the Pacific Coast had been 
practically stripped of regular troops to 
swell the camp at Tampa, where they 
fretted in idleness for the next six weeks. 
Yet to the Philippines was sent the first 
military expedition of the United States 
that ever left our shores for a foreign war. 
On the report of the battle of Manila bay, 
the Volunteers of the coast who had been 
intended for the Cuban expedition were 
ordered into camp at San Francisco, and a 
counter movement of regulars and Volun- 
teers from the eastern country was begun. 
There was urgent need of a prompt action 
to gather the fruits of victory. It required 
only an adequate land force to obtain pos- 
session of the rich islands which had so 
long been a treasure house for Spain and 
destroy her power in the Orient. It was 
therefore determined to send an army of 
twenty thousand men to Manila, to make 
Major General Merritt commander of the 
expedition and Military Governor of the 
Philippines, and to reinforce Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet with the Charleston, the Mon- 
terey, and the Monadnock. The Charleston 
is a second class cruiser with two 8-inch 
and six 6-inch guns in the main battery. 
The Monterey is a heavily armored barbette 
monitor, with two 12-inch and two 10-inch 
guns in the main battery. The Monadnock 
is a monitor of 3,990 tons, with four 10- 
inch and two 4-inch rapid-fire guns in the 
main battery. Both are powerful fighting 
ships, but carry coal for little more than 
two thousand miles steaming. It is thus 
necessary to tow them for the better part 
of their journey, though once arrived at 
their destination it is believed that they 
would be able to destroy any fleet that 
Spain could send to meet them. 

In spite of the need for haste it was the 
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22d of May, more than three weeks after 
the victory at Manila, that the Charleston, 
the first of the relief fleet, was made ready 
and sailed out the Golden Gate bearing the 
fresh supplies of the indispensable ammuni- 
tion to replenish the magazines of the 
Manila squadron. The Monterey was made 
ready with more difficulty, and with bunkers 
full and a deckload of coal started for Hono- 
lulu on the 7th of June. Accompanying 
her was the collier Brutus. It was calcu- 
lated that the Monterey would be able to 
make Honolulu under her own steam. At 
that port she would take on another supply 
of coal, and would cross the other 4600 
miles of ocean to Manila under tow of the 
Brutus while the sea was smooth, under 
her own coal in stormy seas or in case of 


meeting the enemy. At the closing of 
these pages the Monadnock was being pre- 


pared for her long voyage. 

The preparation of troops for dispatch 
to Manila was even slower than that of the 
naval relief. Regiments and battalions 
were sent to San Francisco as rapidly as 
mustered in, not only from California, but 
from Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and even from Pennsylvania and New York. 
The men as they arrived were but poorly 
equipped. Many of them had only the 
clothing in which they enlisted. Blankets, 
shoes, tents, arms, and even food, were 
wanting. All the imperfections of the mili- 
tary organization were illustrated in the 
gathering of troops at San Francisco. 

Unreadiness for war has indeed been the 
standing report of the military part of the 
United States service. There were men in 
plenty, but the other essentials of an army 
were wanting. There was wanted also a 
competent organization of the War Depart- 
ment to supply the needs of the forces 
which were being collected. The head of 
the War Department was General Alger, 
who had been of the volunteer army in the 
Civil War, but was a civilian and not a mil- 
itary man. The conceptions with which he 
approached the war were not favorable to 
efficient or well directed action, if they are 
to be judged by a public speech in which he 
declared that the first line of defense of 
the United States was the million veterans 
of the Civil War, most of whom are now 
drawing pensions for physical disability. A 
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Secretary of War who had not observed or 
reasoned out the primary fact that all wars 
are fought by young men, who alone have 
the strength and spirit to endure the hard- 
ships of campaigning, did not have all the 
requisites for directing the organization of 


an army for the war with Spain. Between 
Congress and the War Department the least 
possible use was made of the partly trained 
National Guard. And finally the staff posi- 
tions in the army — most important to the 
organization and equipment of the Volun- 
teers — were filled with inexperienced civ- 
ilians, sons of prominent men and persons 
with political influence. It was thus forty 
days after the beginning of the war, before 
the 125,000 troops of the first call were 
mustered into service, and not all of these 
are yet equipped with the necesssities of 
the soldier. Nevertheless great energy has 
been shown, and in spite of all the disad- 
vantages under which the service has la- 
bored the forces have been got together, 
supplies have been collected, and in part 
distributed, and the work of making an 
army out of the material on hand is pro- 
gressing more rapidly than might have been 
expected. 

The people of San Francisco did their 
part toward lightening the burden of de- 
ficiencies of preparation for the troops 
gathered in their city. Over forty thou- 
sand dollars was promptly contributed for 
the Red Cross Society. Under its care the 
men were fed as they came into the city, 
several thousand blankets were distributed, 
and clothing was provided for those who 
were not properly supplied. The gaps in 
the Government service were thus filled 
until the machinery of the War Department 
was at last got into working order. The 
Red Cross Society also went energetically 
at the work of supplementing the hospital 
service of the army, and has provided great 
quantities of supplies in this line. 

Five thousand troops were soon collected 
on the Presidio grounds, the Fontana ware- 
house near Fort Mason was filled with 
soldiers, and later a camp was formed in 
the Richmond district, which soon had 
twelve thousand troops. While the gath- 
ering of supplies and the preparation of 
transports was going on, the men were 
drilled industriously, but the difficulty of 
turning the raw or partly drilled levies into 
an army were so great as to prove to 

















those who observed the process the folly of 
neglecting to prepare for war until war is 
upon us. 

The first transports to be made ready for 
the expedition were the City of Peking, 
the City of Sydney, and the Australia. The 
first two were from the fleet of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, the third from 
the Oceanic line. The First California 
regiment was assigned to the Peking; two 
battalions of the Second Oregon regiment 
to the Australia, and the third battalion of 
the Second Oregon, a battalion of the 
Fourteenth Infantry of the regular army, 
and a detachment of the California Artil- 
lery to the Sydney. The expedition was 
put in command of Brigadier-General An- 
derson. The embarkation of troops was 
begun on the 23d, when twelve companies 
of California Volunteers marched through 
the city from the Presidio to the Pacific 
Mail docks, to the accompaniment of the 
cheers and sobs of two hundred thousand 
people. It was the going of the first home 
regiment from the mainland of the United 
States to fight a foreign foe, and the con- 
centrated fervor of the farewell was some- 
thing not to be forgotten those who wit- 
nessed it. 

“Tf we had let go of ourselves for an 
instant,” said one of the officers, “we 
should have cried our way to the ship.” .. 

The farewell to the Oregon troops and 
the regulars who embarked next day was 
hardly less warm. On the 25th of May 
the last of the supplies were on board, and 
the three troop-ships sailed out of the 
Golden Gate for Honolulu and Manila. The 
expedition included 128 officers and 2456 
enlisted men — 11 of the officers and and 
76 of the enlisted men belonging to the 
navy, 

While first Manila expedition was steam- 
ing out of the Golden Gate the President 
had affixed his signature to a second call for 
troops, asking for 75,000 volunteers in ad- 
dition to the 125,000 demanded by the call 
of April 25th. In the month since the first 
call the horizon of war had broadened, and 
the difficulties to be overcome had been 
shown to be greater than had been sup- 
pesed. The men who had entered into the 
contest with the belief that it would be 
“a thirty day war,’— among whom were 
even members of Congress,— had had the 
opportunity to learn that it takes prepara- 
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tion to wage a war even against a third- 


class power like Spain. The President, 
moreover, wished to prevent any possible 
reverse to our arms by opposing an over- 
whelming superiority of force to the enemy 
at every point. 

By the new call for troops a serious 
blunder of the first enlistment was cor- 
rected. The new Army Reorganization law 
had abolished the obsolete formations of 
the Civil War and established the three- 
battalion system. This required the regi- 
ment to consist of twelve companies of 106 
enlisted men each, and the Volunteer com- 
panies were to consist of the same number 
““so far as practicable.” The political in- 
fluence of those who sought positions as 
officers brought a ruling from the War De- 
partment that even sixty-five men toa com- 


pany was a compliance with the provisions 
of the law. The result was to leave many 


regiments far below effective force, and to 
make the army over-officered. With the 
second call it was ordered that no more 
regiments should be organized until the 
existing regiments were recruited to the 
full strength authorized by law. 

It was June before the enrollment of the 
Volunteers under the first call was com- 
plete. At the date of closing these pages 
the equipment of these troops is still in 
progress. Nearly fifty thousand of the num- 
ber are gathered at Chickamauga National 
Park, undergoing the drilling and harden- 
ing to make soldiers of them. Eighteen 
thousand are at camp at Camp Alger, near 
the city of Washington. Fourteen thousand 
are at San Francisco. Large camps are 
found at Tampa, Mobile, and Jacksonville, 
the bases of operation for the invasion of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, the exact number of 
troops they contain being suppressed by 
the military censorship. The remainder of 
the troops are rendezvoused at the various 
State encampments. It is estimated that 
fifty thousand men from the call of May 
25th will be required to fill the Volunteer 
regiments already organized. 

The enlistment of men for the regulars 
in sufficient numbers to raise their strength 
to sixty-one thousand has proceeded slowly. 
Despite the order of the War Department 
enlisting men with the same privileges of 
leaving the service as are given the Volun- 
teers, there was a prejudice in favor of 
Volunteer service, and it was more than 
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two months after the breaking out of the 
war before the regulars were recruited to 
their full strength. . 

The troops at Tampa have been selected 
for the first advance on Cuba, and it has 
been reported more than once that an army 
of twenty-five thousand men, including six- 
teen thousand seasoned regulars, had been 
loaded upon the transports to begin the in- 
vasion. If orders for the advance had been 
given on these occasions they have been 
countermanded. Fifteen thousand troops 
were loaded upon transports under the com- 
mand of Major General Shafter, and on the 
15th is reported on the way to Santiago. 


VI. MANILA, CUBA, AND SPAIN 


WHILE waiting for the army and reinforce- 
ments, Admiral Dewey was not idle. A few 
days after the battle in which the Spanish 
fleet was destroyed, the Spanish gunboat 
Callao sailed into the harbor. She had been 
for sixteen months among the southern 
islands and had come to Manila for inspec- 
tion and orders. The Callao is an iron ves- 
sel of but 208 tons, armed with four mod- 
ern guns of small caliber, and carrying a 
crew of thirty-five men. The Lieutenant in 
command was in ignorance of the outbreak 
of war, and when the Raleigh was sent out 
to meet him replied to her warning shot 
with a salute. It took asolid shot in front 
of his vessel to bring it to a halt. When 
the situation was explained to the crest- 
fallen commander he surrendered his ves- 
sel, and was sent to Manila to join his own 
people. He was promptly arrested, and it 
was reported to the Americans that he 
was sentenced to be shot for not commit- 
ting the incredible folly of engaging the 
American fleet. Admiral Dewey sent word 
to the Governor General that he would be 
held responsible for the safety of the 
paroled lieutenant, and the sentence was 
not carried out. Several other small river 
gunboats were captured. 

The military operations on the island 
were undertaken by the insurgents under 
General Aguinaldo. No official information 


of the agreement between Admiral Dewey 
and the insurgent leader has been received, 
and not the most sublime faith has been 
felt in the good faith of Aguinaldo and his 
following. That commander is reported to 
be the same leader of the natives who ac- 





cepted $400,000 in return for making an 
end of the insurrection last year, and ap- 
parently has invested some of the proceeds 
in another enterprise of the same sort. 
Admiral Dewey has, however, established a 
strong influence over his allies, as he re- 
ports that they are carrying on the war 
according to civilized rules, and treat their 
prisoners with consideration. The sea 
blockade of Manila has been maintained 
with strictness, and a partial land blockade 
has been put in force by the insurgents, 
the lines growing ever closer. The insur- 
gents are but poorly armed. Admiral 
Dewey furnished them several thousand 
rifles from the captured arsenal at Cavite, 
and more were taken from the outlying 
Spanish forces that were cut off. By the 
first of Junereports from Aguinaldo andfrom 
Governor General Augustin agree that the 
insurgents were in full possession of the 
province of Cavite. Aguinaldo reported 
further the capture of several towns in the 
province of Batangas, and added: “We have 
captured ten guns, 600 rifles, 1,200 Span- 
iards from Spain with 800 Philippine Span- 
iards, killing 300.” 

Madrid was much depressed when under 
date of June 8th a dispatch was published 
from Governor General Augustin, stating 
that the condition of affairs was desper- 
ate and intimating that he could not hold 
out much longer without supplies and rein- 
forcements. 

Little information is attainable as to the 
condition of affairs in Cuba. It is known 
that Blanco has concentrated his forces in 
the large towns, leaving the country to the 
bands of the insurgents. Most of the able- 
bodied males within the Spanish lines have 
been forced into the army. Those who 
cannot be trusted with arms are forced to 
work on the fortifications. The destruction 
of business which has been completed by 
the war with America has indeed cut off 
all other avenues of employment; supplies 
have been seized by the government; and 
almost the only way to obtain food is to 
serve in the army in some capacity. En- 
ergetic work has been done in the line of 
fortifying the coast. Formidable batteries 
have been erected about Havana, Matanzas, 
Cardenas, Cienfuegos, and other points that 
would afford a landing place for an advance 
on Havana. Including the Volunteers, it is 
probable that Captain General Blanco has 

















a force of about one hundred thousand 
troops on the north coast of Cuba. 

The question of food supply is more im- 
portant than the matter of defense. Fam- 
ine prices prevail in Havana and the towns. 
Even the well-to-do are unable to obtain 
supplies. The state of the poor and the 
reconcentrados is most miserable, and thou- 
sands are starving to death. The dreadful 
condition of the people for whom the 
United States entered the war has brought 
strong pressure on the government to send 
a military expedition to Cuba in advance of 
the general movement, to establish a base 
-q- from which they might be supplied. The 
plan was seriously entertained, but consid- 
erations of humanity have had to yield to 
those of military necessity, and the inva- 
sion has been postponed. 

The insurgents have occupied and are 
administering the towns that have been 
left free by the concentration of the Span- 
ish forces. From such information as has 
come, the insurgents have acted well, the 
persons and property of residents being 
respected. 

Lieutenant Rowan of the United States 
army was sent by the Government to learn 
the size of the insurgent forces, and to 
arrange plans of co-operation. He visited 
both Gomez and Garcia, the Cuban gen- 
erals, and escaped from Cuba in safety, 
though he had to make a two days’ journey 
in an open boat before he was picked up. 
The information he brought has not been 
made public. Colonel Hernandez of General 
Garcia’s staff, who accompanied Lieutenant 
Rowan to the United States, reports, how- 
ever, that the insurgents have from twenty 
thousand to twenty-five thousand troops 
actually in the field, but not concentrated, 
because of the difficulty of getting supplies 
for a large body. General Garcia was then 
at Bayamo, in the eastern province, with 
three thousand men, six thousand more of 
his. command being scattered at various 
points. Twelve thousand troops altogether 
were said to be east of the trocha, all well 
armed. General Gomez has been operating 
in the direction of Havana, but no particu- 
lars in regard to his movements have been 
received. 

In the meantime the condition of affairs 
in Spain has been little better than in her 
war-stricken colonies. The utter incompe- 
tence of her administration and the dis- 
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organization of her war departments have 
made her case seem as desperate as pos- 
sible. Yet with the same obstinate fatal- 
ism with which she entered into a hopeless 
war, she has thus far refused to take the 
only steps that can lead to peace. 

One of the first effects of the war was 
found in the bread riots that broke out 
after the first week in May. The high price 
of wheat and the sudden stoppage of many 
lines of Spanish industry caused much dis- 
tress, and the hungry populace was not to 
be dissuaded from disorder by appeals to 
their patriotism, or even by the rifles of the 
Civil Guard. Rioting broke out in many 
places. At Linares on the 8th of May the 
hungry mob broke into the town hall, pil- 
laged the building, and were expelled only 
after a desperate hand to hand struggle 
with the Civil Guards. Twelve rioters were 
killed and fifty wounded. On the 9th seri- 
ous riots occurred at Cadiz and, Ali- 
cante. In Ciudad, and throughout the 
province, there was much disorder. Cata- 
lonia was so rebellious that a state of siege 
was proclaimed. By the 13th practically 
the whole country was under martial law, 
and the mobs were put down by the mili- 
tary. Remedial measures were taken, the 
Government importing grain to be sold at 
a low price, and many of the municipalities 
subsidized the bakers to keep down the 
price of bread. In the midst of these dis- 
orders the Cabinet resigned, Sefior Moret, 
Minister of the Colonies, and Admiral Ber- 
mejo, Minister of Marine, beginning the 
exodus on the 12th of May, and all but 
Sefior Sagasta withdrawing on the 15th. 
The Queen Regent entrusted Sefior Sagasta 
with the task of forming another Ministry, 
which he succeeded in doing on the 18th, 
but it is not expected to hold together. It 
was believed that General Weyler and the 
Carlists had much to do with fomenting the 
bread riots, with the view of starting a 
revolution, but after the reconstruction of 
the Ministry their activity much diminished. 
The difficulties in the way of getting food, 
however, caused occasional riots through- 
out the kingdom. Catalonia was especially 
afflicted, as the industries of the province 
were founded on the monopoly of Cuban 
trade, and were suspended by the blockade. 

To complete the misfortunes of the Span- 
ish Government a run was begun on the 
Bank of Spain on the 1st of June, and it 
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soon appeared that this financial heart of 
the country was exhausted. Payments were 
practically suspended, and more note issues 
and other forms of forced loans were the 
only resource of the Spanish Government. 

Soon after the opening of. the contest it 
appeared that the Ministry had no plan 
for waging the war, or for relieving or 
rescuing the troops in Cuba, Porto Rico, or 
the Philippines. It was announced in May 
that preparations were being made to send 
a fleet and an army to save the Philippines, 
and avenge the disaster of Manila, and the 
Government went so far as to collect about 
Barcelona an army of seven thousand or 
eight thousand men. It was stated that 
the fast armored cruisers, the Emperador 
Carlos V, the Cardinal Cisneros, and the 
Princesa de Asturias, with the battleship 
Pelayo, would escort fast transports through 
the Suez canal, and would be at Manila be- 
fore- the slow relief from America could 
reach Dewey. These vessels are on paper 
much superior to anything in Admiral 
Dewey’s squadron, and if properly handled 
could defeat it easily. But it soon ap- 
peared that there was no possibility of such 
a movement. Not one of the vessels was 
ready for sailing. The Princesa de Astur- 
ias is not yet completed, the Cardinal Cis- 
neros was without guns, and it was near 
the end of May before the Pelayo and the 
Carlos V were able to move out of the har- 


bor. It was announced later that the Phil- 
ippine expedition has been given up, and 
the energies of the administration were put 
into equipping a fleet at Cadiz. Many mis- 
leading reports have been sent out in re- 
gard to this fleet, but it is believed (June 
15) to be composed of the battleship Pelayo, 
9900 tons, the armored cruisers Carlos V, 
9235 tons, and Alfonso XIII, 4800 tons, the 
swift auxiliary cruisers, Rapido and Patri- 
ota, formerly the Atlantic liners Columbia 
and Normannia, the smaller cruisers Ciudad 
de Cadiz, the Leon XIII, Buenos Aires, An- 
tonio Lopez, some other small auxiliary 
cruisers, and three torpedo boat destroyers, 
and possibly the armored cruiser Cardinal 
Cisneros. The destination of this fleet is 
one of the mysteries of the situation. It 
has been rumored that it is has sailed for 
Cuba to reinforce Admiral Cervera’s squad- 
ron. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
reports of its sailing are more than pleas- 
ant fictions to convince the Spanish people 
that the Government is doing something. 
The Spanish Government is apparently des- 
titute of a plan of campaign other than to 
keep its forces where they are until they 
are overwhelmed by the American ad- 
vance. The Ministry has not the courage 
or strength to seek peace, nor the enter- 
prise or ability to strike a vigorous blow 
inwar. It awaits the end with the fatalism 
of the Oriental. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


LIBERTY NEW-BORN 


A THROB is pulsing through the expectant air; 
Archangels hover, listening, everywhere! 

Birth-pangs the womb of waiting centuries stir; 

As things to be wrestle with things that were! 


Men bow the head and wait in silent awe: 

The whiles Jehovah lifts from out His store 

The blade that cleaveth clear the struggling birth, 
And Liberty, new-born, is given to Karth! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring 














STUDY of the conditions under which 
Spain became a nation shows with un- 
usual clearness that the determining factor 
in the development of the character of a 
race is the relation it has with environing 
peoples. Before their conquest by the 
Moors, the Visigoths who inhabited the 
Iberian peninsula had all the generous and 
manly instincts of our own Teuton fore- 
fathers, with whom they were closely akin. 





1798 


But seven centuries of warfare, waged at 
first with unfailing regard for the chivalric 
usages of the Germanic races, but later 
with the ferocity of a crusade, developed a 
character in which were blended the worst 
traits of their ancestors with none of their 
generous qualifications. Defeated by the 
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THE COLLAPSE OF SPAIN AND THE RISE OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON 


By JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE 


infidel, the unconquered people took refuge 
in the mountains, where agriculture was 
impossible and the means of subsistence of 
the scantiest. Thus generations were reared 
with no notion of peaceful development. 
When hunger pressed, the plains were 
raided for food; and the ambuscades, forays, 
and retreats of marauding parties formed 
an incessant series of little wars which 
have given their name to the guerilla 
methods at which long practise has made 
the Spaniards so adept. As the church in 


northern Spain grew strong, the fanaticism 
of the religious was invoked, and the expul- 
sion of the unbeliever was taught as a holy 
duty. To defeat the infidel a lie was a 
weapon blessed of the church, and treach- 
ery received a benediction. 


Victory was 
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never tempered with mercy except at the 
baptismal font; and the sincerity of con- 
verts was impugned when these had goods 
worthy of confiscation. The holy Inquisi- 
tion in its primary purpose was a revenue- 
producing machine; and the piety of the 
conquerors of Granada made them rich. 
Thus hypocrisy and bigotry were added to 
the characteristics of a race already treach- 
erous and cruel, and gave a completeness 
to the Spanish character as we know it to- 
day. Itis this inglorious combination which 
is directly responsible for the destruction of 
the native civilizations of Mexico and Peru, 
and later, for the collapse of the magnifi- 
cent empire founded on their ruins. 

No pen can so tersely tell the story of 
Spain’s magnificent empire, or so graphic- 
ally show the completeness of its ruin as 
the accompanying charts. At a glance we 
here see its medizval glory and recent ob- 
literation. Even at the beginning of this 
century Spain was still mistress of the 
New World. Her territory in North Amer- 
ica comprised what now constitutes Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida, and the Mexican Republic. All of 
Central America, with the exception of the 
little English colony at Belize, was Span- 
ish — Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua. The territories which 
now form the republics of Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Paraguay, — that is to 
say, all of South America, excepting Brazil 
and the small territory known as the Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and French Guianas— were 
Spanish. In the Antilles Spain still had 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the eastern part of 
San Domingo. In all, these territories em- 
braced nearly six million square miles. In 
less than twenty-five years she lost them 
all. On January 16, 1801, the Spanish 
Governor of San Domingo, Don Joaquin Gar- 
cia, was compelled by Toussaint |’Ouver- 
ture to withdraw from that island. By the 
treaty of San Ildefonso, Louisiana, with all 
the Spanish territory to the north on the 
western side of the Mississippi, was ceded 
to France. In 1819 Florida was sold to 
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the United States for five million dollars. 
In 1813 Buenos Ayres became an independ- 
ent country. By the battle of Maypu, on 
April 5, 1818, Chile established her inde- 
pendence. Venezuela and Colombia became 
free on June 24, 1821, by defeating the 
Spanish at Carabobo. Peru followed on 
July 28, 1821, when Lima was occupied by 
the army of liberation. Quito, now Ecua- 
dor, came next, in 1822, and finally, on De- 
cember 9, 1824, the emancipation of the 
Spanish colonies in South America was com- 
pleted by Sucre’s victory at Ayacucho, 
which freed the country now known as the 
territory of Bolivia. In North America 
Mexico seceded in 1821, and the Central 
American countries in 18238. 

It is a suggestive study to observe how, 
while the Spaniard has been sinking into 
impotence, the Anglo-Saxon has augmented 
his power until it fills the earth. The con- 
flict inaugurated by the Armada spread to 
every continent and every island which 
Spain had made her own, and victory has 
been invariably with us. At the time 
of the Armada Spain had a population 
nearly double that of England — 8,200,000 
against 4,500,000. She has now less than 
28,0000,000 as against 120,000,000 de- 
scendants of the Armada’s conquerors. 
Her dominion across sea is_ practically 
at an end. Our race controls 15,500,000 
square miles, and the empire of the Anglo- 
Saxon embraces 450,000,000 souls. From 
an insignificant area of less than 100,000 
square miles at the time of the Armada, 
England has grown until her flag floats over 
twelve million square miles; and her off- 
spring in America, from the 820,000 square 
miles of the the thirteen colonies, has 
spread over 3,500,000 square miles. “De- 
cadent” is a word of Latin origin. So 
is its meaning. It has no application to 
the Anglo-Saxon; and we are vain enough 
to believe that the world at large is all the 
better for it. Our destiny is growing more 
manifest every day. It is the solidarity of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, with the corollary 
of universal empire; and our generation is 
happy in that the American section of the 
race at last is able to see and recognize it. 












Wits this number the OvER- 
LAND begins a new year — the 
thirty-first since its foundation: 
For thirty years its history has 
been so linked with that of the 
literature of California that its 
files form a voluminous anthology of the best which 
this virile generation of the West has produced. In 
the great libraries of the world the OVERLAND has 
been collected month by month and year by year, and 
treasured by those institutions as the only accessible 
storehouse of representative Western thought. 

Originally devoted to the development of the coun- 
try and steadfastly following this ideal, it has also 
been a potent influence in the advancement of liberal 
ideas and broad conceptions. Standing on the shores 
ef the Pacific, it has pointed across a broad continent 
and shown the unity of national interests. To the 
West it has brought, in the language of its first edi- 
tor, a “subtle current of Eastern refinement,” while 
throwing into “Eastern exclusiveness something of 
eur own breadth and liberality.” 

In Pasadena lives a man who has done more than any 
other individual to make that town the paradise it is. 
Today he is one of its most prominent citizens, and 
the effect of his wealth and enterprise are visible on 
every hand. He is frank enough to say that he never 
would have thought of coming to California but for 
the OVERLAND. This is but an example. True, all 
who came to the Golden West at the OVERLAND’s 
bidding have not prospered as he has; but the begin- 
ning of many a private fortune and public benefac- 
tion was made when, at some Eastern fireside, with 
the snow and sleet beating a wintry tatoo on a humble 
roof, the OVERLAND was read aloud to a circle of en- 
tranced listeners. 

Thirty years ago the transcontinental railway had 
not been built. California was reached only by tedi- 
ous and often dangerous travel in stage coaches or 
across the isthmus. It was in truth the “jumping off 
place.” Today it is but three days to the swarming 
East-— but four to the shores of the Atlantic. In 
thirty years it will be the center of American mercan- 
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The doors of the Orient are being flung 
open; a colonial domain is unrolling itself like a map 
at our threshold. The western star of empire has 
taken a fresh start; and long before the OVERLAND 
of the next generation invites its readers to join in 
the celebration of its golden jubilee, California will 
be the hub of the commercial universe. 

Will it also be the center of intellect and meral 
worth? That is more than probable. The glorious 
destiny of our race is not behind us on the bleak 
shores of Massachusetts, but about us in the sunny 
West, and before us in the golden Orient. The Amer- 
ican eagle, resting for a moment on the Sierras, is 
nerving itself for a fresh effort which may carry it as 
far beyond the imaginings of the present generation 
as its last flight was beyond the wildest fancies of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; and the lofty ideals, clear vision, and 
broad views, of which the king of the air is but an 
emblem, will be strengthened in our purer atmosphere 
and health-giving climate. 

The spirit of prophecy spoke through the late 
Henry George when, in the OVERLAND for October, 
1868, he wrote of the new era in California: “We 
shall have our noble charities, great museums, libra- 
ries and universities; a class of men who have leisure 
for thought and culture; magnificent theaters and 
opera houses; parks and pleasure gardens. We shall 
develop a literature of our own, issue books which 
will be read wherever the English language is spoken, 
and maintain periodicals which will rank with those 
of the East and Europe.” Which has already come to 
pass. Of San Francisco Mr. George asks,—“Is it 
too much to say that this city of ours must become 
the first city of the continent; and is it too much to 
say that the first city of the continent must ultimately 
be the first city in the world?” The seer, of course, 
intended that his question should receive an affirma- 
tive reply. While we hesitate to subscribe to so vig- 
orous an optimism as this, we yield to no one in our 
faith in the Pacific Coast —in our faith in the future 
of California —in our faith inthe coming greatness of 
San Francisco — and last but not least, in our belief in 
the increasing power for good of the OVERLAND. 
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“IT wou.tp be a matter of 
impropriety and indelicacy on the 


Our 
Very Retiring part of the Governor of this or 
Governor any State to express his opinion 


as to what policy should be pur- 

sued by the national administra- 
tion. I have full confidence in the ability of President 
McKinley and his Cabinet to manage the affairs of the 
nation without any advice from me.” 

Such was the sententious answer which the Cad/ 
reports Governor Budd to have made when asked for 
his opinion on the proposed alliance with England. 
Yet not ten days before giving voice to this mock- 
modest statement, we heard him make a speech to a 
committee of a hundred Democrats at the California 
Hotel, alternately denouncing and sneering at the 
administration’s conduct of the war! Itis but just to 
his audience, however, to say that this part of his un- 
patriotic and tactless speech was received in a chilling 
silence. 

There was one thing he said which roused enthusi- 
asm, however. He announced that he was not a can- 
didate for anything, except, presumably, a place 
in that limbo of mediocrity, a country law office. The 
announcement was heard by the committee with a 
distinct sense of relief. The judicious dispensation 
of his patronage had created the belief that he was 
“after” something himself. His positive assurance 
that this is not the case is a welcome piece of news, 
not only to the Governor’s friends, but to his enemies. 
To the former it is an indication that His Excellency 
has at last arrived at a correct estimate of himself — 
the true beginning of wisdom. To the latter it is an 
evidence that the care he has spent on the elaboration 
of a political machine has been bestowed in the inter- 
ests of his party and not with ulterior aims of 
selfish aggrandisement. 

It is with a peculiar mingling pleasure and grati- 
tude that his party receives from the Governor the 
recognition of himself as an accident which he is will- 
ing shall not be repeated. His retirement to the less 
garish light of his native town relieves his party 
from a position of difficulty. The nickel-in-the-slot- 
machine which he has constructed could not be ex- 
pected to pick out the true coin from the false, and 
there was always a danger of a wrong selection so long 
as he remained even a remote possibility. His Excel- 
lency has done much for his party; but the gréatest 
thing of all is his withdrawal from everything. His 
native town will no doubt benefit by the educational 
experiences he has undergone; and as for the rest of 
us we shall happily subscribe to the charitable injunc- 
tion: de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


ETC. 
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THE choice of a Democratic 
Personal Habits candidate for governor is thus 
made a comparatively simple 
problem. The gold Democrats 
and the Silverites can now unite 
in the selection of a man who is 
popular in the State, strong in character and of moral 
integrity. He should also be a gentleman of whom 
the State may not be ashamed. We have seen a Gov- 
ernor, not of this State, of course, whose conception 
of the decencies was such that while presiding over 
a body of scholarly gentlemen, he calmly cleaned his 
nails with his pocket-knife and dropped the contained 
soil of the State into his own lap! It is a narrow 
prejudice, we admit, is that of cleanliness, but we 
have it; and we believe that the relationship it bears to 
godliness is a real one. Besides there was something 
symbolic in the act: he did not get all the soil out! 


in Relation 
to Morals 


In regard to the Senate, it has 
been a hindrance to the welfare 
of the State hardly less great 
than an occasional drought, that 
we are forever changing our 
Senators. Anybody who knows 
anything of Washington knows that it takes many 
years of Congressional life to get an appointment on 
any important committee. McKinley served a dozen 
years before anybody detected the Napoleon in him; 
and owing to our constant changes, California has 
never been properly represented in Washington. If 
California ever gives birth to a President he will prob- 
ably migrate while he is young, to fulfill his destiny. 


The Democratic 
Nomination 
for Senator 


DESPITE the activity of the 
Our History Tess and the great number of 
of the correspondents, there is much 
War difficulty in learning what has 
actually happened. Never be- 
fore was such enterprise shown 
in making preparations to get news and bring it 
promptly to the people. A fleet of newspaper dispatch 
boats enables the reports from the scene of operations 
to be brought promptly to the nearest cable stations. 
But the Government, which in the first weeks of the 
war furnished information to the correspondents and 
allowed all reports to be published, has now closed 
the avenues of information in regard to contemplated 
movements, and exercises strict censorship over the 
matter sent by the correspondents lest information of 
value to the enemy be sent out. In the absence of 
authentic news hundreds of rumors come from stations 
not under the censorship. Mr. Walcott’s account 
is as accurate as circumstances permit. 
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The Caroline and Ladrone Islands 


THE Ladrone Islands, which lie about twelve hun- 
dred miles east of the nearest point of the Philippines, 
were discovered by Magellan in 1521, some ten days 
before he reached the Philippine group. The Caro- 
lines are spread over a wide area to thesouth of them. 
It is in Magellan’s discovery that Spain’s title to these 
islands consists; but until recent years she has never 
made any attempt to occupy them as a whole, though 
a penal settlement was once started on the Ladrones. 
In 1885 Germany set out to pick up unattached terri- 
tory in the Pacific, and took possession of some of 
these islands, which evoked a vigorous protest from 
Spain. The matter was referred for arbitration to 
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the Pope, who divided them and some adjacent islands 
into four groups. One of these, called the Marshall 
islands, he gave to Germany; another group, the Gil- 
bert islands, he awarded to England; and he confirmed 
the Spaniard’s claim to the rest, the Ladrones and the 
Carolines. 

The Ladrones comprise seventeen islands and a 
large number of reefs and atolls. The chain stretches 
some six hundred or more, miles, estimated to 
have a total area of five hundred and sixty square 
miles. The native population, consisting originally of 
Indonesian and Papuan races, has been largely ab- 
sorbed by the half-breed descendants of Spanish con- 
victs, and numbers something less than one hundred 
thousand. The chief town is Agana on the island of 
Guam. It is under the jurisdiction of the governor- 
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general of the Philippines. The larger islands of 
the group are all of volcanic origin, and are ex- 
tremely beautiful, some of them rising to a height 
of two thousand feet, and covered with tropical 
verdure. 

The Carolines stretch over some twenty-five hundred 
miles, running across the equator. They comprise 
some five hundred islands in all, and are occupied by 
some thirty to forty thousand Malays and Papuans, 
who know nothing of Spanish rule. The islands are 
generally of coralline formation, though two or three 
are of volcanic origin, with high and picturesque cliffs 
and interior mountains. The vegetation is very luxu- 
riant, and the climate is pleasant but ennervating. 
The range of the thermometer is from 74° to 87° F. 
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The products are few, being limited to tropical fraits 
and taro. 

American missionaries were the only white residents 
until recent years, and their efforts to christianize the 
natives were very successful. But since 1887 Spain 
has interposed such obstacles to protestant missionary 
work that it has been left in the hands of native 
teachers. Two rebellions of the natives have resulted 
in the slaughter of the Spanish officials during the last 
ten years. At the present time there is maintained a 
small garrison at Panape. Except as a coaling station 
the islands are valueless to any power, and Spain 
would hardly regret their loss. Occupying a position 
between Hawaii and Manila, however, they may prove 
a convenience to us, and as such will doubtless be 
taken by some of our war vessels. 


























Plain Language to Bret Harte 


WITH APOLOGIES TO TRUTHFUL JAMES 


HICH I wish to impart, 
And I hopes not in vain, 
That I think that Bret Harte 
Should come back again 
To the land that is called California, 
And the reasons I now will explain. 


Which he says that the woods 
On the Carquinez grow, 
And he likewise alludes 
To Mendocino 
As being just north of Bonita,— 
Oh Bret, you knew better than so! 


But what kills me plumb dead 
Is to see where he’s writ 

That our poppies is red,— 
Which they ain’t red a bit, 

But the flamingest orange and yellow,— 
Oh Bret, how could you forgit? 


Which is why I impart, 
And am free to maintain, 
That I think that Bret Harte 
Should come back again, 
If he’s going on writing about us, 
And I won’t take it back, not a grain. 
Charles S. Greene 


*¢ Blood is Thicker than Water °’ 


JN 1859 a British fleet had gathered in the Pei-Ho 

river in China, to escort the British Ambassador 
to Pekin. The Chinese government objected to the 
passage of the fleet; and foreseeing trouble, the 
American government dispatched a small vessel, the 
Toey-Wan, under command of Commodore Josiah Tatt- 
nal!, to watch events. 


The Chinese had constructed a barricade across the 
stream; but the inquisitive American passed up the 
river until stopped by this barricade. In maneuvering 
to return, the ship got stranded on a steep bank and, 
on the falling tide, threatened to topple over and fill. 
The British Admiral, James Hope, sent a gunboat to 
help the American off, and failing in that, dispatched 
a second gunboat, which he placed entirely at the dis- 
position of the American Commodore with the hand- 
some and generous offer that he should hoist on board 
of her the American ensign and his own personal flag. 
The offer was declined; and the wind soon changing, 
the Toey-Wan was floated off. 

The next day the English fleet tried to force a way 
through the barricade, and was met by a terrible fire 
from the forts protecting it. Two of the vessels 
grounded. The Admiral’s flag ship was disabled and 
her crew cut up; whereupon he shifted his flag to one 
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of his dispatch steamers. The fire of the forts was 
again concentrated on the Admiral’s flag ship, and he 
was again obliged to shift his flag from a sinking 
ship. This he did no less than four times —an un- 
precedented thing in naval warfare. 

Some distance down the river and lying outside the 
line of fire, lay a reserve of British boats and men who 
were unable to get into action because of the swift 
tide running against them. Commodore Tattnall lay 
near and for a time watched their futile efforts to get 
into the battle. Finally, in defiance of all the laws of 
neutrality, he threw them a line, and with the Toey- 
Wan hauled them up the river to the relief of the 
British Admiral. ‘Blood is thicker than water,” he 
exclaimed as he did so. Thus was seen asteamer fly- 
ing the American flag amid a storm of shot and shell, 
towing a flotilla of British red-coats into battle against 
an enemy with whom we ourselves were at peace. The 
American Commodore then quietly drifted back to his 
anchorage. He had no sooner arrived there than an 
English officer came aboard bringing the thanks of the 
British Admiral. In characteristic British fashion, he 
casually mentioned that his Admiral was dangerously 
wounded and had but six men left. He alsoremarked 
in an incidental way that he himself had had two boats 
sunk in reaching the Toey-Wan. Commodore Tattnall 
immediately ordered his gig to take him to the British 
flagship. Hardly had he reached the side of the ship 
when a shot struck the gig and sunk it, killing his 
coxswain. The British Admiral was lying on his quar- 
ter deck badly wounded. While he stood on the bridge 
a shot came from one of the forts, and striking a 
chain life-line, drove three links into his thigh, caus- 
ing him to fall heavily on the deck beneath, by which 
three of his ribs were broken. The American Commo- 
dore remained on board the English ship about ten 
minutes, during which time our sailors helped the Brit- 
ish to serve one of the guns. When called to account 
for thus overstepping the limits of neutrals, they said, 
“Beg pardon, sir, they was short-handed at the bow 
gun, and so we give’d ’em a help for fellowship’s 
sake.” 

The British force thus conveyed by the American 
Commodore into action, landed and tried to storm the 
forts. But these being situated in an impassable 
morass and further guarded by ditches with iron and 
wooden spikes in them, the gallant charge was easily 
repulsed with a frightful loss on the British side. Out 
of a total of twelve hundred men, no less than four 
hundred and fifty were killed and wounded, and eight 
officers were killed and twenty-three wounded. 

The action of the American Commodore, repre- 
hensible as it was according to international comity, 
was everywhere applauded. Even the government of 
his own country tacitly commended him; and from the 
British he received thousands of letters of thanks and 
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congratulation. He gave a new meaning to an old 
saying; and today this meaning is receiving a vigorous 
emphasis from every liberal writer and speaker in the 
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Anglo-Saxon world. Commodore Tattnall has joined 
the silent majority, but his words will go ringing 
down the grooves of time. ‘ 








The Building of the British Empire ' 


THE British Empire is the greatest wonder of our 
wonderful age. It is stated to be fifty-three times 
the size of France, fifty-two times that of Germany, 
three and a half times that of the United States, thrice 
the size of Europe, with treble the population of all 
the Russias. It extends over twelve million square 
miles, or one-fifth of the entire globe, and contains 
350,000,000 people, or one-fifth of the human race. 
It embraces four continents, ten thousand islands, 
five hundred promontories, and two thousand rivers. 
For the most part the provinces are governed by their 
own inhabitants, without interference in their affairs 
by the mother country. Where they are not self- 
governed, they are as open to the trade of the world 
as they are to England herself. Personal liberty is as 
secure in the remotest parts of the empire as it 
is at home; and the equatorial regions of Central 
Africa offer security of life and property as complete 
as do the midlands of England. 

This is an amazing record, and it is one in which 
Americans can take pride as the achievement of their 
own race. The building of this mighty empire, beside 
which the possessions of the Romans appear but as 
a narrow province, has a fascinating and romantic 
history, which has just been told in condensed form 
by Alfred Thomas Story through the house of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The book is delightfully embellished 
with rare portraits. The author has, however, missed 
the chance of adding to the interest and value of his 
work, by the omission of maps. A cartographical 
review of the growth of the empire would have 
doubled the interest of the narrative, and added in an 
even greater degree to its value as a history. The 
book, however, abounds with stirring incidents, which 
have a special fascination for us just now. Take 
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Granville’s famous fight, for instance, told here in a 
couple of pages. The Revenge, Granville’s ship, not 
much bigger than a private yacht of today, was cut off 
from the rest of the British squadron. 


There were but two courses now open to Gran- 
ville, either he must bear up and get away as quickly 
as he could, or he must fight his way through the Span- 
ish fleet. He chose the latter as the only honorable 
alternative, and steered straightway to the encounter. 

Soon enough he was in the thick of it. Several 
vessels he forced to luff and fall under the lee; two 
he sank, while a couple more he compelled to take 
refuge on shore in a sinking state. But about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. the Revenge came under the 
lee of several high-charged galleons, which took her 
wind, and so caused her to become becalmed. From 
that time, and all the night long, she was beset by the 
enemy. Ship after ship closed and boarded her. No 
sooner was one beaten off than another took its place; 
and so for hours the Revenge held her own single- 
handed against the host of the enemy. 

According to Raleigh’s computation, she received 
eight hundred shot of great artillery, besides many 
assaults and entries.” When morning dawned, all the 
powder was spent, there was hardly a pike whole, not 
a stick was standing, “nothing left overhead either 
for flight or defense,” and six feet of water in the 
hold; not more than twenty men were alive out of one 
hundred and fifty with which the fight began, and 
those grievously wounded; the deck was slippery with 
blood, and crowded with dead and dying men; Gran- 
ville himself mortally wounded. 

A careful analysis of the facts has led to the con- 
clusion that not more than fifteen of the enemy’s ships 
were engaged with the Revenge — only fifteen! And 
it took them fifteen hours to reduce her to the pass 
described. . . We are told by a contemporary 
that it “made the Spaniards triumph as if they had 
obtained a signal victory. ” 


In those days such exploits, if not exactly of every 
day occurrence, were at least not uncommon, and gave 
some foundation for the belief which Englishmen 
cherished for generations, that they were singly a match 
for any half dozen Spaniards. The courageous acts 
which marked every phase of the struggle with Spain 





























as we now read of them, partook of the nature of 
foolhardiness just as Dewey’s recent battle of Cavite 
may appear to the future historian. Thus Blake 
sought out a Spanish fleet of sixteen sail. 

He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz [Canary 
isles], into which, though defended by a strong castle 
and seven forts joined together by walls, he at once 
sailed with a favorable wind, and after a fight of four 
hours, compelled the Spaniards to abandon their ships, 
which were set on fire, and consumed with all their 
treasure. The English now found themselves in a 
most dangerous position, exposed to the fire of the 
castle and the forts, which might very soon have made 
short work of them; but, to their extreme good for- 
tune, the wind suddenly shifted and carried them 
safely out of the bay, leaving the enemy astonished 
alike at their luck and their temerity. 


Such things go far to explain the unpopularity of 
the English among continental peoples; and similar 
events of recent occurrence will do much to give 
Americans an equally equivocal position in the affec- 
tions of the Latin races. 

In view of the growing sentiment among us in favor 
of closer bonds with the old country, this history 
ought to have a large sale. It would do much to de- 
velop an appreciative understanding of our British 
ancestry, if it were put in the hands of every Ameri- 
can schoolboy. A further result would be a patriotism 
of that lofty kind which includes not only the father- 
land, but the motherland also. 


Bret Harte’s Latest Story' 


ANOTHER California story by Bret Harte,— that is 
enough to say to satisfy most of our readers. They 
will know from it that there will be a tale told witha 
witchery of style, a perfection in the use of language, 
a consummate use of the artistic material in hand, 
which will cover a multitude of literary sins. The 
sins are there to be covered truly; for Mr. Harte has 
been so long absent from the scenes of his stories 
that not even his imagination can paint a picture of 
them that is not wofully thin in places. Heavy Tree 
Hill is very vague in situation and in surroundings, 
and the Californian reader labors in vain to fix upon 
the region in which it is located. 

The result of the “big strike ” on the three men is 
also queer in Western eyes. They do not see such 
results in real life as here are shown. The old miner 
turned banker, is not without instances in California 
still, but he is not at all like Stacy, who is a London 
banker, perhaps, but is not to Californian thinking, 
“tracy of the soil,”— to use the phrase that Mr. Harte 
came to abominate when he read Eastern comment on 
the early OVERLAND issues. 

Jack Hamlin appears in this story,—that is, he is 
said to appear, but it is not the Jack Hamlin of flesh 
Boston: Hough- 
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and blood that Mr. Harte created years ago, but a 
sort of a wraith of that Jack Hamlin, who does duty 
as a sort of deus ex machina in the action. 
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An Important Word from the Publisher 


In starting out on its thirty-first year the OvER- 
LAND does so with the distinct purpose of reaching 
out for the patronage of the East as well as of the 
West, of the North as well as of the South. We are 
making a magazine able to compete on equal terms 
with any other ten-cent publication; but while our 
circulation has quadrupled during the last year it is 
yet a long way behind the quarter million figures so 
proudly quoted by some of our contemporaries. Mr. 
Munsey recently made an offer which he said was un- 
precedented for liberality in the history of magazine 
literature. He offered five years’ free subscription to 
one hundred thousand readers who would agree to 
send five names each; but he carefully made it a con- 
dition that one hundred thousand persons should first 
agree to get five subscriptions each before the offer 
became operative in any case. This he called a gift 
of half a million dollars. It sounds big, and doubtless 
it is the greatest thing ever done by a publisher. But 
the OVERLAND will go Munsey one better. We make 
the same offer without its limitations; and we will 
double it in number, making ours a gift of a million 
dollars on the Munsey basis of calculation! To be 
explicit we will give a year’s subscription to the 
OVERLAND to any reader who, during this month, sends 
us a single new subscriber at one dollar a year; and 
ten years’ subscription to anyone who sends us ten 
new subscribers. And we will do this without a pre- 
vious agreement of any sort. Whether one hundred 
or one hundred thousand persons send us new sub- 
scriptions under this offer, we will honor them without 
condition, other than that requiring the subscriptions 
sent in to be for people whose names are not already 
on our list. We are doing this simply to double our 
circulation; for that is the only way in which we can 
crease the principal part of our income, which is 
from advertisers. Just think what this offer means, 
—a magazine which until recently sold for three dol- 
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lars a year for fifty cents. Take eight cents of this 
for twelve month’s postage, and it leaves only forty- 
two cents for twelve copies of the OVERLAND — 
three-and-a-half cents apiece! Reader, this offer is ad- 
dressed personally to you. It will not be repeated, 
and it is open only for this month. In this city the 
postage of the OVERLAND is two cents a copy; there- 
fore this offer is not open to persons living in San 
Francisco, except for transmission elsewhere. 


EVENTs are marching so rapidly and history-mak- 
ing is going forward so fast that a magazine article 
is apt to get behind the times. This is the case with 
Mr. Pillsbury’s article in this number. Written early 
in May, it treats of some matters prophetically which 
have now become history; but the intrinsic interest 
and value of the paper have not been diminished. 


Mr. THos. J. Kirk of Fresno is a candidate for the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and he 
has received the support of. the Republican Central 
Committee as well as that of every important Repub- 
lican newspaper in the San Joaquin Valley. Mr. Kirk 
came to California twenty-five years ago, and for 
eighteen years has been a resident of Fresno county. 
He taught school in Alameda, Colusa, and Fresno 
counties, and for the past seven years has veen Super- 
intendent of Schools of Fresno county, with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to all parties. In 1893 he 
was President of the California State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and he has frequently appeared before that 
Association and other audiences in various parts of 
the State with addresses in advocacy of progressive 
education. He is peculiarly fitted to be the execu- 
tive head of the public school system of California. 

The present incumbent, Black,is also seeking Repub- 
lican support to aid him in retaining his office; but he 
has put himself beyond the pale of Republican consid- 
eration by the servility with which he has lent himself 
to the Governor’s personal schemes. 
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Stricken cannot forget 
His eyesight lost” 


Overwork, Nervous Strain, Hab. 
| itual Misuse and Abuse of the eyes 
cause 90% of all Blindness today. 
Our most successful and humane cm 
} ment will prove a sure cure, 


TheAbsorption Treatment 
A Success ; 


No Knife, No Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our insti- 
tuion in ’97. Representative people from 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
endorse this institution. 

Pamphlet U Free, describing home 
treatment and institution, the largest and 
most successful in America. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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finest all wool material, 
tailor made, regular price 
$10.00 each, can be secured 
by joining our club. 


: Drop a postal card to-day to 
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Creamery Apparatus 


will advance during the month. Until 
the advance goes into effect we will 
make corresponding reductions to cus- 
tomers who are in position to take ad- 
vantage by purchasing now. 
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Curtis Channel Bottom Vats 
Curtis Trunk Cover Churns 
National Butter Workers 
Combined Churns «° Workers 
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Reid Danish Cream Separators, 

Pasteurizers, Coolers. Steam Engines and Boilers. 
Buttermaking, Cheesemaking Supplies. 


Creameries and Skimming Stations 


Fitted out-complete or in part. 


G.G. Wickson & Co. 


111 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 
141 Front St., Portland Or. 


3 and 5 Front St., San Francisco. 
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They all say it has the easiest touch and 
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sweet and whole- 
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Arnica 
Tooth 
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Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. Is antiseptic, cooling, 
refreshing. The standard dentifrice for 30 years. 
25ec at all druggists, or by mail. 
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FULLY GUARANTEBD. 


Adopted exclusively by the U. S. Navy Department. 
1,000 in use on the Pacific Coast. 


333 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Columbia Bar Lock Typewriter 


The Only High Grade Typewriter which has 
All the Writing in Sight All the Time. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





OTT & BANNAN, ‘oast Agents, 
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CHAFING and Sunburn: 
and all afflictions of the 
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price than worthless substi- 
tutes, but a reason for it.” 


Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after 
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Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 























GOUT & UMA 


~~ Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS fe 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. — 
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SuperfluousHair § 


I suffered for years witha 
humiliating growth of hair on 
my face, and tried many reme- 
dies without success; but I ulti- 
marely discovered the true 
secret for permanent removal 
of hair, and for six years have 
been applying my treatment to 

others, thereby eon cong | hap- 
j piness to, and gaining thanks 
of thousands of ladies. 

jassert, and will prove to 
you, that my depilatory treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle 
/ and otherwise permanently 
|} remove the hair forever. 
No trace is left on the skin after 
using, and the treatment can be 
applied privately by yourself in 
eS your own chamber. 
Ifyou are troubled, write to me for further informa- 
tion, and I will convince you of allI claim. I will give 
prompt personal and strictly confidential attention to 
your letter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of 
such a matter as this, and act accordingly. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, 


A. HELEN MARKO, 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
feeeececeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


y friends by acquiring 


a@ charmingly transparent, clean, 
pure velvety skin, tustrous eyes 
and (if needed) development of the 
cheeks, neck, etc. | give my personal 
attention to you by mail, guaranteeing 
success; distance makes no difference. 
Address, confidentially, for particulars, 
which I willsend sealed in plain envelope. 


Mme. Huntley, P. 0. Box 3032D, 
New York, N. Y. 
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of FACE and FOR M canbe gained by my 
treatment; IMPROVEMENT will be- 
ain the first day,and after a short 
time you will delight = 

yourself and your 
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HERE is what the Key West correspondent of a 
London paper sent to his home journal, and it got 
printed, too:— 

Cubee, or not Cubee? 
That’s the Key Westian. 


—Hartford Times. 
an 





Ir is a well-known fact that the GarDEN HosE 
made by the GoopYEAR RUBBER COMPANY gives the 
user better satisfaction than any other. This is the 
result of over fifty years experience in manufacturing 
and the same applies to all articles of their manufac- 
ture. 





o—_ 


A HARDER TASK.—“* What is your idea of a clever 
woman — a woman who can see the point of a joke?” 

“No; my idea of a clever woman is one who can 
laugh at a joke without seeing the point.”—Chicago 
Record. 


— o——_- 


ALL diseases that are curable may be cured with- 
out medicine, by using the ELECTROPOISE, a small, in- 
expensive instrument for applying electricity to the 
system. JOHN MULHERN, successor to WATSON & 
_ 124 Market St., San Francisco, is agent for Cali- 

ornia. 


” 











TO PRESERVE the perfect healthgiving properties of 
drinking water it should be aerated,— boiling is not 
sufficient. The SANITARY STILL produces a pure 
AERATED DISTILLED WATER. Ask Hopkins, Clark & 
Co., agents, 224 Montgomery street, San Francisco, 
for an illustrated circular with full information. 


— 1) 


A CHINESE typewriter has now been invented by 
the Rev. Mr. Sheffield, a Presbyterian missionary at 
Tung Chow. “It is said,” says 7he /ndustrial World, 
“to be a very remarkable machine, and is exciting a 
great deal of comment over there. As near as can 
be understood from the description published in the 
Chinese papers, the characters, aboyt 4,000 in num- 
ber, are on the edges of wheels a one foot in 
diameter. It requires twenty or thirty wheels to 
carry ali the letters, and the operator must strike two 
keys to make an impression. The first key turns the 
wheel and the second stops it at the letter wanted, 
which is brought down upon the paper by an ingenious 
device.”— Literary Digest. 
0 


THE danger of fire is greater this year than ever on 
account of the unusually dry weather. You can in- 
sure yourself against loss by fire, by taking out a 
policy in the FIREMAN’s FunD INSURANCE CoMPANY. 
See their advertisement on page 16, this magazine. 
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THE ImpRoveD Gas ENGINE of to-day is for most 
purposes the best motive power invented. Anyone 
can get it running with full power in a few seconds; 
very little attention required; there is no danger of 
fire; and in all the essential qualities of economy, 
safety, and durability, it is the des. 

If you are interested in such matters send to the 
Union Gas Encine Co., 308 Howard street, San Fran- 
cisco, for illustrated circular of information. 


——— 0— — 


IN THIS age of invention, the nearest approach to 
an ideal illuminant, yet discovered, is the WASHING- 
TON Licut — produced by heating a mantle to incan- 
descency, with the flame of vapornized kerosene. Zach 
light is equal to an Electric Arc Lamp; and a series 
of fifty or more can be placed in one circuit, all of 
which are fed from the same supply tank. Compar- 
ing its cost with that of the Electric Arc, we find that 
it costs forty cents for the Arc, and four cents for 
the Washington Light,— both lights burning the same 
length of time. It is the simplest system of lighting, 
and its installation is a matter of the greatest sim- 
plicity. It is alreedy being used in many parts of 
Europe, and is rapidly taking the place of electricity. 
The light is now on exhibition in San Francisco at 240 
Post St., where F. D. White, the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the parent Company, has headquarters. 


rs os 


MANY unjust things have been said of President 
McKinley; but it remained for the £/ Diario, of 
Madrid, with unconscious humor, to perpetrate the 
following: “It will no doubt surprise our readers to 
learn that the Yankee President Magginly is a natu- 
ralized Chinaman, having been born in Canton.”— 
Buffalo Times. 


RICH STRIKE IN COLORADO.—So much excite- 
ment has been created by the Klondike discoveries 
during the past year that but little attention has been 
given to some of the richest strikes in the history of 
mining, made in Colorado during the past month. 
Among these, that in the old Topeka mine, in the Cen- 
tral City district, is the most marvelous. A streak of 
white quartz has been encountered, which assays $17,- 
000 in gold to the ton. The Topeka mine is one of 
those on the line of the United States Tunnel, and 
proves, beyond a doubt the expectation of the tunnel 
managers that the ore at a considerable depth below 
the surface will be many times richer than that on the 
bare earth. There is no business so fascinating as 
mining, on account of the almost limitless possibilities 
for profit, and therefore it will be prubably but a very 
short time before the entire number of shares of the 
United States Tunnel Company offered to the public 
will be eagerly subscribed for. This company intends 
supplying much-needed facilities to an entire mining 
district, one of the richest in the world; also to work 
fifteen rich mines it has acquired by purchase. Our 
readers will find an announcement of this company in 
this number, and we'do not hesitate to advise all who 
have money to invest to take advantage of the great 
offer made by the managers. The officers of the com- 
pany, consisting of Mr. Quintard, President of the Cit- 
izens’ Savings Bank of New York; Mr. Baltes, Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, New York; 
A. R. Hart, J. C. Abel, and other well-known men in 
financial circles, afford an absolute guarantee that 
every stockholder, whether he owns one share or a 
thousand, will be fairly treated, and will receive all 
dividends justly earned. Do not fail to read this 
advertisement, and send for the maps and prospectus. 


THERE ’S money in raising chickens; just buy a 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR and try it this summer. 








ORTUNES 


Can be made by $1.00 per month 
and upwards in Placer ines. Gold all on 


—— a>" machinery washes out $1000. 
a day. o risk. High References. Full 
4c. p. A. H. WILCOX & CO., 


stam 
Brokers, 531 Broadway, NEW YO. 


naxr asaa OD Gays 
Pianos ana att 
e will be sold a: 
Musical Goods feats duces 
prices by 


THE ZENO MAUVAIS 
MUSIC CO. 769 Market St. 











San Francisco 











@ @ @ SATISFACTORY TO THE EYE AND EAR @ @ @ 





BYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post St., San Francisco 
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A LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder’s Steamship Company has perfected arrangements by which 
the Volcano can be reached with trifling inconvenience .. . 


THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine Iron Steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells convey the passengers from 
Honolulu to Hilo. A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass 
close to the Coast so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupa- 
tions, planters raising sugar-cane, and cattlemen in the midst of their herds, give life to an ever 
varying scene. The scenery is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged Coast of 
Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the 
Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty miles of the Coast'can be had. First, high cliffs, 
against which the ever restless waves dash. Just above, the black rocks, and further up the cliffs 
are decorated with a most magnificant tropical growth. Every few hundred feet cataracts and 
waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the brow of these cliffs fields of 
sugar-cane stretch back for miles; beyond, the heavy dark green of the coffee plantations and the 
tropical forest form a sharp contrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased, so that only one 
night is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macada- 

road winding its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, 
beautiful climbing and flowering vines. 

The Volcano House is modern in all its appointments. The table is supplied not only with 
all that the market affords, but also with game, fruits, and berries, from the surrounding country. 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from con- 
sumption, rheumatism, gout, paralysis, scrofula, and other blood ailments have been effected. 
Those suffering from nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of 
the mountains and the steam sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all 
directions give ample employment for those to whom brain work is prohibited. 

Parties contemplating a long stay can arrange to visit the Puna Hot Springs. Elderly 
feeste find these springs particularly efficacious in building up and toning the system. The sea 

thing is one of the great attractions. Accommodations are good and prices moderate. 

The Puna District contains the finest coffee lands in Hawaii. Coffee plantations located 
there are paying from forty per cent. to seventy per cent .on capital invested. 

For further particulars inquire of 


WILDER’S STEAMSHIP COMPANY (Limited) HONOLULU 
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The: vce 
Southern Pacific 
Company 


Has 3,000 miles of railway 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 





in California, and every sea- 





side and mountain resort is 





reached via its lines. 





Reduced 
Excursion 
Rates 


ft 





Where to go? What are the amusements? What 
does it cost? What should one take? Is there 
mer s 2 tS ¢ ss 3 SS 3 3 
All these questions and many others are answered 
in the attractive literature prepared by the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, concerning the 

the mountain and seaside resorts of California. } 
Ask the nearest agent for these 


Aids toa Happy Vacation 
















All over the State are hundreds of picturesque 
places; elegant hotels, unconventional camps, grand a © 
scenery, splendid fishing, and charming society, are ' 

some of their attractions. 





LAKE TAHOE, 
CASTLE CRAG, 
CATALINA ISLAND, 
LAKE COUNTY. 
GEYSERS, 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
DEL MONTE, 
SANTA CRUZ, 

LONG BEACH, 
SANTA MONICA. 


Don’t go to the same place year after year simply 
because you are familiar with it.- Get out of the 
old rut and see the beauties of the Golden State 
while enjoying your summer vacation. 




















board on day of sailing. 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 


Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 Pp. m. for YOKO- 
HAMA and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
and connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. Nocargo received on 


Four First-Class Steamers—Superior Table. 


In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 
ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


Coptic (via Honolulw).............. Thursday, July 7, 1898 | Belgic (via Honoluly)...... Saturday, September 3, 1898 
Gaelic (via Honolulu)................. Tuesday, July 26, 1898 | Coptic (via Honolulu)... Thursday, September 22, 1898 
Doric (via Honoluly)......... Saturday, August 13, 1898 | Belgic (via Honolulu)........Tuesday, October 11, 1898 


Principal Agencies in the United States: Baltimore, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292 Washington and 9 State Streets; Chicago, 191 and 238 So. Clark Street; Cincinnati, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New York City, 287 
and 349 Broadway; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets; St. Louis, 213 and 220 
No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 


Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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.. The.. 
RAILROAD & 
NAVIGATION 


OREGON 





MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


—- between —— 


Sai Francisco avd Astoria and Portland 
FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 
NO TRAVELER 
should miss a ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River. 
Tickets at Lowest Rates at 
630 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
B.C. WARD, .. . ° * General Agent 


W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 





Bar taaaasannrce #28 &2&n DAD 


Discipline. 


Discipline is as necessary in 
shade rollers as in soldiers. 

You want shade rollers that» 
obey orders—that - roll) when? 
you want them to roll and stop? 
when you want them to stop}, 
that act promptly and uni-? 
formly. 4 


Hartshorn: 
Shade 
Rollers 


always do what you want them » 
to, are mounted on unbreakable ® 
brackets and to avoid the “just? 
as good " kind, see that Stewart» 
Hartshorn’s name is on the? 
label. 
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anta Fe 


_Route 








The most comfortable way to travel 


ACROSS THE 
ONTINENT 


Every day in the year Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars and Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
leave Oakland Mole for Chicago and the East. 
going on the follow:ng time: 














Ly. San Francisco 4:30P. M., s. 





M. T. W. F. S. 
O’kI’nd, 16th St. 5:09 “66a CC 
San Jose 5:00 “ o 66 66 88 ee te 
Sacramento Be rn 
Stockton 6:56 Tr ee 
Lathrop 8:35 ‘“ “ “ ‘“ ‘“ ss “OS 
Fresno 12: ~ 2 2 ae a oe a 
Bakersfield 4:3 ‘ ae ee ME OS 
Mojave 10:00 * “ ss Tt ‘“ “ “bs 


Lv. Kramer 1wWA MMT. OW. OT. UF. 8 
‘“ Barstow ans => * * 
Ar. Flagstaff cS a a Ae a A 
“ Abeaseronws UY... * UU UCU 
“ Trinidad 9:10A.M. W. T. F. S. S. M. T. 
‘* Pueblo aes eee 
‘“ Denver 5:00 ‘“ “ “ “cs 6s “ 6b 
* KansasCity 7:05 A.M.T. F. S. S M. T. W. 
i Chicago era. Sree ee 
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HARVEY’S DINING ROOMS AND LUNCH COUNTERS 


Offer Good Food Well Cooked and Decently Served at Reasonable Prices. 


The altitude of the plateaus and mountains crossed renders the trip cool and pleasant after , desert is 
passed. No matter which way you go the,desert must be crossed and there is less of it on the Sante Fe than on 


other lines. 
and Kansas City for all Eastern cities. 


It is a popular mistake to suppose that it is a hot line. 


Close connections are made in Chicago and 


Ticket Office No. 644 Market S°., San Francisco, Cal. 


JNO. L. TRUSLOW, 
Gen’l Agt. Passenger Dep’t, San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please mention “ The Orerland Monthlv.” 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


Gen’l Passenger Agt., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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